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As the tumult and the 
shouting of Canada’s fed- 
eral election died, as Com- 
munist and Allied negotiators 
in Korea reshuffled the cards 
for their next’ poker session. 
with truces wild. the women 
of the western world had their 
prospects of peace rudely dis- 
turbed by Christian Dior. the 
French designer of women’s 
clothes. The hemlines of skirts 
must go up, Mr. Dior said. 
Nonsense, other designers re- 
lied. And once again the 
sattle lines have been drawn 
n the continuing struggle for 
he emancipation of women 
ndeed, of both sexes. 
lt seems that human beings 
nust have an immediate ex- 
use for their wars, probably 
reecause fundamental dis- 
vreements generate a steady 
ut slow heat and must have 
\tra fuel to bring anything 
» a boil. Two armies can eve 
ich other across a_ bristling 
order for years with nothing 
nore lethal than sneers  pas- 
ng between them, until some- 
ody’s pig is killed or bed of 
rize petunias trampled, and 
ien they have a good reason 
r trying to destroy each 
ther. In the battle of fashion 
mw developing, the hemline 
the excuse for a test of 
rength; the real issue is the 
‘beration of the human spirit. 


The clothes we wear are 
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big SW eel OUES with the thin skins 


i is pli in specially ared soil. The crow to full size w: ! 

Our pea story is short and sweet. Carefully selected seed is p anted in specially preparec soil. There peas grov 
; r ; > f° ) ‘ ‘ vg 1 
till tender, thin-skinned babies. Then theyre picked and packed at the fleeting moment of perfect flavor—that magica mot 
. , . ~* - ‘ . . 7 4 —* : I 
of sweetness that comes just once to every pea. Green Giant Brand peas. Sweethearts of the Pea World. How about a din 


Fine Foods of Canada Limited, Tecumseh, Ontario, Also packers of Niblets Brand Whole Kernel Corn, Niblets Brand Mexicorn and Green Giant Brand Wax 
ine Foods of Canade ed, | ; 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
seld.m the result of uninhibited choice, 
beculise we select them from a range 
prescribed by convention. We cringe 
at | ¢ thought of appearing outside 
the amily or neighborhood circle in 
garr ents Which will set us apart from 
the .rowd. Daily we sacrifice our in- 
diyiJuality on the altar of orthodoxy, 
and we do it in fawning pride; be- 
our courage is small and our 


Val great, we are easily persuaded 
th vhat we wear is what does the 


mos: to improve Our appearance. 
me small victories have been 
wor by women—but Pyrrhic victor- 
ies We fear, gained at the expense of 
the teminine legend of mysterious 
heauty. Women broke some of the 
shackles when they took to wearing 
slacks and shorts. Moralists have de- 
nounced them for exposing their flesh, 
bur with dubious reasoning; it is all 
oo apparent that, except in rare in- 
stances, the allure of woman de- 
creases in direct proportion to the 
revelation of her physical properties. 
Unclothed, she offends against aes- 
thetics more than she menaces morals. 
\len have little cause to sneer at 
women for their slavish obedience to 
the dictates of fashion. They are 
much more reluctant to abandon con- 
ventional forms and to combine im- 
gination with utility in their cloth- 


It it is true that a clean body makes 
i clean mind, it follows that a free 
body should mean a liberated intel- 
lect. If we could break the bonds 
of muss-thought in this instance, there 
is no telling how expansive a devel- 
opment of the individual might result. 
There would undoubtedly be an eco- 
nomic revolution, with a re-birth of 
individual craftsmanship; it might 
mean social anarchy, and certainly 
governments would have a_ rough 
time of it; but it would be a marvel- 
lous!) diverse and interesting world. 


Hats and Respect 


if © JUDGE J. A. LEGRIS sternly 

‘minded a woman in Windsor, 
Ont., the other day, it is tradition for 
Wonien to show their respect for the 
Processes Of justice by wearing hats 

lw) «they visit a courtroom. The 
person rebuked might well have given 
some thought to the odd propriety of 

woman showing respect by keeping 
ne ‘ on and a man doing the same 
thing by taking his hat off. But even 
more peculiar is the pretty fiction that 
Women’s hats, which in the main seem 
0 levised by people with an out- 
rageous sense of humor, are obliga- 
serious occasions. 


WI 


Vusic 
8) HEN WE learnt that Leopold 
R 


kOWSki would conduct a con- 


Canadian 


cert Canadian music at Carnegie 
Ha New York on the evening of 
Oct 16, we sought more informa- 
tion m Dr. Claude Champagne, 
Who Canadian chairman of the 
voncer’ s Committee on Selections. 
Thi Ss no contest involved in the 


select of the music, he informed us. 


“Mr. Siokowski wants the concert to 
he - 7 

© completely representative of the 
‘encer! music of Canada, past and 
presen 


ind this means the reading of 
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a great amount of unpublished work 


During Mr. Stokowski’s absence 
Europe, we are making a preéliminar 
analysis of each work submitted. Or 
his return, he wil] g Ver the 
material we have received and re 
each work in the light of the analytic 
comment furnished by mv co rues 


Other members of the (€ 
Sir Ernest MacMillan. 
man, Wilfred Pelletier. Walt 
Boyd Neel and Henry Cowe 





“What makes Canadian music in- 
Champagne said. “‘is 


teresting,” Dr. QI 
its reflection of the milieu of each 


province—the mentality, spirit. school- 


ing, way of life. The variety of cu 
tural elements in this country is a bi 


asset to creative endeavor and _ its 


richness could produce. in the ne 





DR. CLAUDE CHAMPAGNE: A zealot’s earnestness. 


future, a music all its own But in 
order to strengthen confidence: in their 
creative power, composers must hear 
their music, as painters see their 
paintings. This is what we are aim- 
ing at. 

Dr. Champagne grew up with Cana- 
dian music. He is 62 years of age 
now, the assistant director of the Que- 
bec Provincial Conservatory of Music, 
and he has never lost the love he 
acquired as a boy in Montreal for the 
vigorous folk music of his native prov- 
ince. One of his earliest works, Suite 
Canadienne for chorus and orchestra, 
won an International Folklore prize, 
and then was published and pertorm- 
ed in Paris. 

He has a zealot’s earnestness when 
he talks about Canadian music. “My 
hobby is promoting It, and I make 
the time for my hobby. Canadian 
music is a fact; it has proved to be 
vital; it is played all over the world.” 
But there is always quiet humor to 


Mmittee are 


William Schu- 


put sparkle into the zeal. “My name? 
Yes, it indicates that its first owner 
probably came from that part of 
nce. But if by any chance this 
torebear of mine came to Canada 
large supply of the famous 
wine, it has been disposed of long ago. 





I leave it to you to appreciate how 
much I deplore this.” 


The One-Day View 


Ee Nona Is an elephant in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. Six months 


gO. a piece of paper blew across her 


I I 
tace while she was about her usual 
task of carrying children around the 
ZOO ind since then she has been a 


yrose creature, shunning the com- 
pany of children and ignoring the 


cajoleries of her keepers. Now officials 
at the zoo have decided to have Nona 
psychoanalyzed. How one goes about 
getting an elephant to tell all, while 
reclining on a couch, we do not know, 
but we doubt if the treatment will be 
a success. The paper which so embit- 
tered Nona was the front page of a 
newspaper, and obviously she man- 
aged to get a good look at it before 
F ' y. The job now is to per- 
suade Nona that things really aren't 


as bad as thev seem on anv one dav. 


it blew away. 


A Necessary {rt 


THE RECENT Federal election 


demonstrated, among other things, 


that the fine art of heckling has well 


nigh been forgotten in this country, 


which is a sorry state of affairs, De- 
Cause it provides evidence for tne 


critics who have charged us with be- 
ing a dull people. Heckling is a test 


of the mettle of both candidate and 





electorate, but both seem to shrink 
from it these days; possibly the for- 
mer is fearful, the latter apathetic. 
There is no lack of the raw mate- 
rial from which hecklers are made. 
At hockey and baseball games, and 
similar gatherings, there is invariably 
displayed the sort of rude wit, uttered 
with the necessary penetrating rau- 
cousness, which, with proper direc- 
tion and _ training, 
election a merry, vigorous interlude 
between Parliaments. Such training 
could be carried out, between elec- 


could make an 


tions, by such groups as service clubs, 
chambers of commerce, labor unions 
and agricultural societies; it would do 
a world of good to the groups them- 
selves. as well as raise the tone of 
politics. 

Where heckling occurred during 
the recent election, it was either of a 
pretty poor sort (such as the shout otf 
“Go back to Quebec” to Prime Min- 
ter St. Laurent in Edmonton), or 
the hecklers were forcibly squelched 
by loyal supporters of the candidate, 
a procedure which demonstrates the 
real value of heckling. To test a can- 
didate’s wit and reasoning power in 
public assembly is, of course, to put 
new vigor in political freedom, and 
forcibly to prevent such a test is to 
admit fear of the free spirit. 

Training in heckling is needed. be- 
cause it is evident that many people 
do not understand its purpose or its 
method. When students and war vet- 
erans in London, Ont., used cowbells 
and yells to silence Hewlett Johnson 
the Red Dean, they were not heck- 
ling: they were denying him the right 
to speak, and thereby made some- 
thing of a hero of a foolish old man 
Had they been trained, they would 
have used questions pointed with wit 
and intelligence to expose the foolish- 
ness. It would have been an excellent 
preliminary to the fun they could have 
had with the pompous platitudes of 
the politicians. 


The Untarnished Image 


iz THE RESULTS of last week's fed- 
= eral election showed how well 
the father-image created by the Lib- 
eral party survived the test of another 
campaign; Mr. St. Laurent remained 
Papa Louis to a very large number of 
citizens, who dutifully voted for 
him and his colleagues Curiously. 
the party propagandists have manag- 
ed to shape the image without giving 
many personal details about the Prime 
Minister. A few days after the elec- 
tion we conducted our own poll and 
found no one who knew much more 
about Mr. St 
fine gentleman,” and “he was born 
In Quebec. he used to be a lawyer. 
and he’s got a large family.” 


Not one person we 


Laurent than “he’s a 


questioned 
knew that Louis St. Laurent was born 
on February |, 1882, in Compton, 
a Quebec village near the Vermont 
border. His f nad a general store 
there, which to the PM’s 
brother, Maurice, and is now operated 


by Maurice’s son, Marc. The men of 








assed or 


the village, wno ither in the store 


during the evenings to smoke and 


talk. refer to the PM as M’sieu Louis. 


Not one could say that his grand- 


parents were immigrants from Gal- 


wav. his father French Canadian and 
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more than the combined votes of his 
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by businessmen who had commercial 
dealings in England. But how does one 
explain the pronunciation of a per- 
“bawth.”  “barth,” 








son who. savs 
and “behth™, all in the same dav? 

It sounds sills 1 it is; but that is 
what we heard 





dav. It hap- 
pened when one person was describ- 
> some new 
id bought. In 
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th ° 
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explanation 1s 





is of people lead such 


spurious lives that thev cannot even 





handle their speech with any honest\ 
Without anv integrity of language of 


own, thev ape wiiat thev imagine 
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ple ng excursions to other planets 
I : 
When spaceships are buzzing about in 





the blackness between worlds, and 


mliattor in the Ls reo riced hy r an 
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keep g the Earth clea Int We 
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Vilitarv Feathers 


8 THIS SUMMER has been unusual- 
, productive in Authorities. A 


© i 


hile ago, we noted that An Author- 





Who Has Never Been Wrong had 
oined the Hitherto Reliable Sources 


ind Spokesman in Close Touch in the 


newspaper columns. Now we have 
nother: A Correspondent connected 
Vit the East. He popped up as the 
Authorit t f Ir 
Ww 

States oO 
( 1a. Inc 

e Recor 





from China was 
military 


wondering 


U.S. had been buving 

eathers needed for pur- 

oses.” and we've been 

ever since just what military purposes 
; 


re wensld hat ind 
teathers would have. Quills for indus- 





trious clerks? Hats for the Big Brass? 
Whisks for barracks-keepers? Essen- 
tial equipment for ambitious officers? 
The possibilities m endless, but we 


think the Correspondent connected 





with the East should be more specific, 
even if he has to go to an Authority 
Who Has Never Been Wrong to get 
his information. 


The Tov Business 


x AFTER GETTING an_ enthusiastic 
note from the Canadian Play- 
things Manufacturers Incorporated 
telling us that more and more toys 
were being sold. we dropped around 
to see John C. Schaffter, who is presi- 
dent of the CPM and sales manager 





JOHN C. SCHAFFTER: 


Reliable Toy Company, To- 
ronto. He is a verv large man, and 
his enthusiasm matches his size. By 











the t we had completed our intro- 
duc . he had us in the display room 
s bo t plastic balls, squeez- 
S lishing water pistols 


industry clock- 
>d up $40 million in sales last year,” 
he said. “This year the figure will 
Almost every- 
sort, and 


lan toy 





undoubtedly be higher. 


body buys tovs of some 
often grown-ups use children just as 
in excuse for their own purchases: 
many 
doll, 


which gives aunts, grandmothers and 


item for 


1 
an important sales 


vears has been the undressed 


older sisters a chance to design and 
sew tiny dresses. 

Mr. Schaffter bounced a gaily strip- 
ed beach ball. “It’s made of 7 
he said. “Red, blue and yellow are the 
favorite colors. Wonderful invention, 
f He seized a little truck and 
hurl t to the floor. “See that? Un- 
eakable. Not so long ago it would 


plastic,” 


plastic.” 





have smashed.” 

Dolls are always popular, we learn; 
so are model telephones and water 
There are no figures to indi- 
cate the ratio of sales to the number 

confiscated by teachers, 
Model ferryboats are popu- 
ar in coastal towns and stage coaches 
sell well in Calgary. Teddy bears have 
been popular ever since Teddy Roose- 
velt carried a small bear back from 


the Spanish-American War 55 


i p StOIs 


A 
however. 
1 
i 


vears 


ago. 


Toy-making is becoming less o a 
fluctuating business, although Chi st- 
mas is still the big season. Comic 
strips have become an important | ic- 
tor in sales. Mr. Schaffter quoted the 
example of the Joan Palooka coll, 
The toy-makers, who know a ¢ eat 
deal about hyman nature, could see 
that the comic strip champion. Joe 
Palooka, and his young wife \ere 
destined to become parents, and ‘he, 
held a conference with Ham Fisher. 
creator of the strip. “Originally Mr, 
Fisher planned to introduce the < hild 


Mar! 
{lmost everybody buys toys. 


in March,” Mr. Schaffter explained 
“but we told him that 
March was no time for a new doll 
He revised his plans, and the baby 
and doll—appeared in September, in 
good time tor the Christmas trade 
Mr. Schaffter’s only child is a 21 
year-old daughter, June. But 2() years 
in the business and the growing up 0! 
his family have not dulled his per 
sonal delight in playthings. As we lef 
the display room, he started to twiddle 
the levers of a miniature hockey game 
manoeuvring a goaltender with one 
hand and a forward with the other 
“IT could play this all day,” he said 
and cheered the goalie’s skilful slock- 
ing of a shot before bidding us good: 


bye. 


obvious!\ 


Personal 


film techniques in an article on 
of this issue, is production 
Metro-Goldwyn \fayel 


yf 


reputal n vi 


i DORE SCHARY, Who discusses new 
e 


page 
chief at the 
Studios, and has the 
being one of the more resourcell 
and imaginative men in the business 
of making motion pictures. He - 
tend- 


New- 


ed his career as a hat-check 
ant in his parents’ restaurant 1 
ark, N. J., where he was bern 
1905: after that he worked as « neck 
tie salesman, newspaperman, riter 
actor, playwright, screenwriter ane 
up through the hierarchy of fi idom 
to his present position. He raded 
production at RKO before movin? 
to MGM. 
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Church and Divorce 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND stands 
for the inviolability of the marriage 
bo The Princess Margaret is a 
member of the Church and, like any 
oth.r member, is subject to its disci- 
pli At her Coronation the Queen 
took an oath “to maintain and pre- 
er\c inviolably the settlement of the 
Church of England, and the Doctrine. 
worship, discipline and government 
thercof.” You have the right to your 
opinion on the subject of marriage: 
but :t is another thing to lend support 
to «n attempt to encourage disloyalty 
to the Church's discipline (supposing 
such were contemplated). 

Ii appears that you regard mar- 
riage on the merely secular level of 
“contract”. and take no account of 
status conferred by it and its sacra- 
menial character. To charge “a large 
(presumably those 
who uphold the Church's attitude ) 
with “absurditv” is merely abusive 
and counts for nothing as an argu- 
ment. Rather it that you 
have little understanding of the whole 
question and of the issues involved. 

You call it bigoted. cruel and im- 
moral to censure anyone “for once 
choosing the wrong partner” and thus 
making a “mistake”. What then of the 
g numbers of people for 
“once” has become 
thrice and oftener? 


I know well the problems of the 


art of societv” 


suggests 


Increasing 


twice, 


whom 


contemporary situation and the hard- 


ships of the genutnelvy innocent vic- 


tims. Yet “easier divorce” is the wav 


to the abvss. Not this. but greater 
care and a deeper sense of responsi- 
bilit before entering the married 
state will point the wav to marital 
stability and the security of family life 


(Canon) W. H. 
D Oue 


DAVISON 


» condone Princess Margaret's 
divorced man (July 25) 

s disappointing and disgusting. 
is bigoted and im- 


mi to assume the 


( pinion it 
objectivity of 
Tac KNOW edge where only a sub- 
ec belief is expressed. I do not 

“to condemn a man or a 
WOr to a lifetime of censure for 
one osing the wrong partner in 
is bigoted. cruel, and in 





iS Oo 

\ ne ken bv divorce is a 
t d to ease the divorce laws 
Wi tend to increase the number 


of homes. What we need is not 
eas vorce laws but a deeper faith 
sic Christian ideals of mutual 


1OVE respect 


ROBERT SIDER 


S A contract. binding in Jaw, 


nar may be terminated under the 


pro Ss of the law. Such provisions 
m \ { 
ia iS wide as the society for 
Wh the ] \ ' 1 “ { 
* C aw Operates gemands 
The ~“ms to be no reason why 
Morr 1 1 . 
Mar s Should not be contracted on 
| Mal Dasis, renewaDle at the 


end 0 every five vears. This should 


minently practical solution. 
alth« fi , 


that for 

a Christian commu- 
nity, is not merely a legal 
Contr It is a tripartite agreement 


however, is, 
most 
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The New Techniques 





By DORE SCHARY 


4 IN THIS SUDDEN WORLD of revo- 

bi uuionary motion picture tech- 

niques. It 1s expected that each one be z p 

who writes on the subject be authori- 3-D. as it has come to be knowr : ct Saat Saad al 
tative. Since the public is mercurial. : 

it occurs tO me that any writer on . - a TCL - . 

the subject who savs. “This is what Jevised in this techr a the ae ie Get z ? 

the public either naive or 
self-seeking. Anyone in any form of 
show business must eventually rely on 
guessv ork, hunch. intuition, optimism. ‘ enience ee od 
and that strange. all-encompassing eve. after oe : ts the : ho > “Eiioes : 
showmanship. This 
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self-stvled experts. These latter have 
been delivering themselves of predic- 
tions, prognostications, and pronun- 
Clamentos about the future of the mo- 
tion picture. The sound and furv of 


1 nop nt t , Hy rp 
innouncements from Hollywood are 


Nterpreted as its death rattle. Some 
chuckle with glee over its imminent 
demise. and some others weep, but 





the curious thing is that, in either 
case, thev fee vake is in the offing. 
They point to television as having 
dealt us de slow : 
The t s. We have reeled a bit 
C e impac yt television, but 
should be evident that we have 
y9roved over the vears that we are a 
remarkably resilient medium. You 
\ ec t radio: Was expected to 
spell our s didn’t anv more 
spelled the finish of night ball- 
es e theatre concerts OF 10 
t matter noonlight walk with 
eg frienc 
Television, to be sure, is competi- 
tion, and it would be foolish to sup- 
ose that this competition did not spur 
makers to explore new areas of 
entertainment. I believe that with 
e new mediums the motion picture 
dustrv Ww thrive mightily, continu- 
g to provide world audiences with 
he best in entertainment. 
The man in this whole 
ew trend would ippear to be the 
eatre owner. He views with dismay 
neement after announcement of 
1s new process or that new process, 
s justifiably concerned as to 
vhether or not he can accommodate 
them. let alone all of them 
This is as on which will evident- 





lv right itself when the various studios 
come around to some standardization 


of method. It’s true that until such 
a decision is made — and I might 


mention here that studio heads seldom 
can agree on a time to have lunch 
together, let alone on adopting a com- 
mon policy- 
a little. That, it 


growing pains, and I daresay we all 


the exhibitors will sweat 
with 


seems, goes 


will pull through nicely, a little sear- 





red perhaps. but the patient 
motion picture industry and its pudli 
—will be sounder of wind and limb 
than ever. 

One final point should be made 
regardless of how it is shown, whe- 
ther on a giant screen or not, stereo- 


phonic sound or not, the chief com- 
ponent of any film is story content. 
A poor story on a big screen will be 


all the poorer for 


magnifving it, just 


as a good story becomes better. In 
the last analysis, the play's the thing, 
and if anv of us in the industry loses 


sight of this simple truth, all of the 
technical resources and genius of 1n- 


vention will be so much wasted effort 
€ 


SYDNEY. Australia (Reuters )—Ev- 
erest conqueror Sir Edmund Hillary said 
here he has received a number of pro- 
posals of marriage since he climbed to 
the “roof of the world.” Said the New 
Zealand bachelor bee keeper: “Many as- 
pirants sent along their photographs, in- 
cluding one who asked me to return her 
picture if I was not interested. I did.” 
Peterborough Examiner 


Now all he has to do ts get some 


proposals tor the bees. 
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Letter from London 
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Carnival on Hampstead Heath 


THOSE WHO THINK that Lon- 

doners take their pleasures seri- 
ously have obviously never been to 
Hampstead Heath on a Bank Holiday. 
Here, high up above the great city, 
over rolling hills and valleys, is staged 
an annual carnival which is as gay as 
anything in Europe. It is the soul of 
London dancing; it is as Cockney as 
the buttons on the jacket of a pearly 
king: so let us visit it together. 

We approach it by a steep, narrow 
Street. flanked with Georgian houses, 
and if We were in a reminiscent mood 
we should recall that we are in a 
district which has always attracted the 
artist and the dreamer. Down a little 
alley on the right lived Keats, and 
further up to the left, Romney, in a 
house of such charm that he described 
it as filling him with “that desire of 
the unsatisfied soul for a peace that 
he world cannot give”. Nearer the 


summit dwelt Constable, who stated 
that “our little drawing room com- 


mands a view unsurpassed in Europe, 
from Westminster Abbey to Graves- 
end.” 

Well. the artists are still there, but 
today they show their wares on the 
pavements—long rows of them, sell- 
ing at an average price of a pound 
apiece, including frame. They form a 
vivid splash of color in the shade of 
the trees that hang over the old walls 
of Queen Mary’s Hospital. On Bank 
Holiday, so numerous are the pictures 
that vou would sav Paris had come to 
London, and the young artists stand- 
ing beside them have an air of tradi- 
Montmartre. It is a very gay 
example of London’s artistic ebul- 
lience, and my hat comes off with a 
flourish to Hampstead Borough Coun- 
cil, who sponsor the show. 

But the canvasses are pale shadows 
compared with the living pictures. 
The steep grassy hills swarm with tens 
of thousands of Cocknevys—(“never 
seen such a crahd I never” )—milling 
their way through miles of stalls and 
sideshows that carry the authentic 
echo of an old English fair. There is 
a fat ladv—(“walk up, lidies, an’ feel 
‘er leg, all for thruppence”)—there 
are shooting galleries, where young 
men aim at “spinning stars”, there are 
r-onkeys-on-the-stick, and fine gilded 
gingerbreads. There is a vast assort- 
ment of exceptionally hideous “orna- 
ments”, which you may win if you 
can “throw a pretty dart”; there ‘are 
coconut shies, and flying swings; and 
of course, there are merry-go-rounds, 
which never change their ‘design from 
generation to generation, where one 
sits on golden steeds, whirling round 
and round at a roaring fifteen miles 
an hour, and gaining thereby an illu- 
sion of speed far more thrilling than 
any traveller in the latest Comet. 

And of course there are fortune- 
tellers, wandering in and out of the 
gypsy caravans. It was here that I 
encountered + very old Irishman, who 


tional 





gave me the blessing of God, «id 
sold me, for twice its proper price. a 
copy of that unique perennial “(jd 
Moore’s Almanack”, which tells one 
precisely what is going to happen in 
the following year. Occasionally it 
has been known to omit details wh ch 
others might regard as significant in 
its 1939 edition, tor example, it id 
not see fit to prophesy the outbreak of 
a European war. However, in spite of 
such minor lapses, we all buy it. For 
your interest I turned to the Canavian 
forecast. I learned that “throughout 
1954 Canada will become more ind 
more conscious of her great neighbor 
the U.S.A.” So now you know. 

However, nobody could be con- 
scious of the U.S.A. on Hampstead 
Heath. Maybe that is because al 
around us is English history. Be/ore 
we leave we push our way through 
the crowds to an old pub called “The 
Spaniards”, so-called because a Span- 
iard lived there in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; a rambling old place, with 
riotous history, that was the stage for 
a thrilling episode in the Gordon Riots 
of 1780. But to me the most interest- 
ing object in the pub is a copy of 
Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale’, that 
hangs over the chimneypiece. For it 
was in this inn that the poet was 
drinking, On a summer evening 
1819, before he suddenly left his 
friends, to wander alone on the Heath 
and listen to his immortal bird. And 
the nightingale still sings here to this 
day—though not, perhaps, on Bank 
Holiday. 


@ HAVE YOU EVER heard of the 
Foyle Luncheons? They are 
unique institution in London life: in- 
deed, Sir Compton Mackenzie recent!) 
described them as the nearest approach 
to a literary salon in modern Britain 
Foyle’s is a gigantic bookshop that 
sprawls, in picturesque contusion 
down the Charing Cross Road. It spills 
out Onto the pavements and ove Hows 
into the alleys, and sometimes there 
are so many people browsing amonz 
the shelves in the streets tha’ the 
police have to move them ng 
Whether it is true that scholarl\ old 
Mr. Foyle began by selling boos on 
a barrow I do not know; those da 
are far away; nowadays the store 
immensely, and rightly, prosperous 
That this is so is largely due ' the 
remarkable enterprise of his ett 


daughter Christina — again quoting 
Sir Compton Mackenzie—"“one the 
most romantic figures in m jern 


London”. It was she who thous.1t 0! 
the luncheons. They were to be- -and 
still are—non-profit making; aod 
first they were very modest, 

dozen people gathered togeth’ © 
meet the author of a new book Bul 
Christina was such a charming hostess: 
she took such trouble about the ‘ood 
and the drink, that now the lunc’cons 
pack the great ballroom at the Dor 
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ches er in Park Lane. Royalty attends 
ther: —prime ministers, ambassadors, 
stars everybody from the Emperor of 
4h\.sinia to Groucho Marx. You can 
atte J them too, if you are so inclined. 

\ ll, the reason I mentioned these 


alfa» is because Gladys Cooper was 
the -uest of honor at the last lunch- 
eon. 1 few days ago, and because she 


triuy phantly proved her right to the 
title the most beautiful grandmother 
world. You can have your 
Mar .ne Dietrichs; the British product 
s i comparably  lovelier; deep-set 
eves. superb bone structure, slender 
neck. masses of lovely hair, faintly 
flech.d with grey. And utterly with- 
out sifectation. I was sitting by her 
side, ind in front of her was a mon- 
ster bouquet of sweet peas that I'd 
pick for her that morning at the 
crack of dawn. We talked gardening. 
“Can \ou ever get your nails properly 
clean in this wet weather, with all the 
weeding?” she inquired pathetically. 
She stretched out her hands, for me 
to si They were delicate, sensitive, 
beauutully moulded. But—well, she 
obviously had been weeding! 

It was a day of compliments for 
me of the most beloved figures of the 
British stage—who, incidentally, gave 
me m\ first task as a youthful dra- 
matic critic. (The play, I remember, 
was Vaeda, and she electrified Lon- 
don by putting on a black wig.) One 
of those compliments was paid by 
nother great star, Robert Morley, 
who married her daughter. “She may 
ot be a perfect woman,” he said, 
ind she may not be a perfect mother- 
law, but she is a perfect leading 
lady.” That led to the prettiest com- 
pliment of all. It came from the Chair- 
man—-handsome go-getting Minister 

Vorks, Sir David Eccles, who was 
so largely responsible for the smooth 
unning of the Coronation ceremonies. 
He paid it, not to Gladys, but to the 
Queen. He said: “Not long ago I was 
concerned in a pretty big production 
mysel!-—a production in which the 
whole Empire took part. And I too 
had the supreme advantage that any 


producer could desire; I had a per- 
fect ding lady.” 

And so, out into Park Lane, where 
the 1 has stopped for a few blessed 
min though the plane trees are 
stull vy and glistening with mois- 
lure. \s we walk towards Piccadilly 
heads sre turned to stare at two dar- 
ing T:ench ladies who have braved 
the ¢ ents—and the curiosity of the 
crow to appear in Mr. Dior’s new 
snort sses. They look quite extra- 
ord and to me quite hideous, 


| have never got much kick 


male knees. 


It pened that on the following 
morn I went to the opening of 
Norm.) Hartnell’s Autumn Collection 
in Bruvon Street, and spent an hour 
wun g a small gold chair, feeling 
very | i fish out of water in such a 
drenc Iv female atmosphere. All 


fe Women were aflutter about the 


short sses and wondered if our 
Norma was going to do the same 
Ming. He didn’t. Not one short dress 
made appearance; they were all 
WAS billowy and intensely fem- 
inine ¢ women seemed very re- 
leved. We will not be dictated to” 

that was their attitude. After the 
Show 


asked Norman what he 
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thought about Dior himself. He was 
so tactful and so charmingly evasive, 
and retreated in such a cloud of 
anomalous adjectives, that I suggested 
that he was wasted as a dress de- 
signer; he should be in the UN. 


Ss I HAVE got into a pickle, with the 
British public, for stating in a na- 
tional newspaper that cricket is the 
most boring game ever invented. To 
date, the letters of protest that have 
rolled into the office number over 
three thousand, and they are still 
pouring in. People seemed particu- 
larly incensed by my suggestion that 
cricket was slow, and should be 
brightened by being played at double- 
quick time, with the fielders running 
to their places between the overs 
if possible to music. 

How do you feel about it? I have 
an idea that some Canadians, at least. 
might have seen my point of view if 
they had attended the Eton-Harrow 
match, the public school contest which 
is one of the events marking the 
of the London season. The crowd was 
of the utmost elegance: al] the mer 
wore grey toppers, frock coats and 
red carnations; all the women wore 
exquisite hats and flimsy dresses. and 
many of them carried Edward 
parasols (though very few seemed 
know how to use them with Edward- 
lan grace, and carried them as though 
they had bought them for hoeing 
the garden). 

There was lots of bubbly in ne 
refreshment tents. But there was no 
bubbly in the game. It was as unin- 
spiring as tepid tea. All that strolling 
about . all those pauses 
that fiddling. 

How do vou feel about it? 

Horror Department 
magnet for London sight-seers is the 








house of that particularly gruesome 
murderer, John Christie. who was 
hanged in July. It is a squalid little 
building in a cul-de-sac called Ri ling- 
ton Place. The house is empty, the 


curtains are drawn, and there 1s th- 


ing whatsoever to see. But or fine 


sunny days the crowds flock g 
and stare and stare, and take ou. their 
cameras, and even photograph their 


children, standing in front o 

People are O I 
pathy with George 
Socialist MP for 
He has headed a movement to have 


the house pulled down. Good 1 
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There are enough ghosts in Lor 

as it is, without adding so urisay 

a newcomer to their ranks 
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Battle of the Sexes 


Mrs. Doris Fosdick Denio. Miam 
Florida, complained to a judge 
her husband's habit of dveing his hair 


te ft the ne¢ 


green did not contribute to the peace 


and happiness of their married e 
She said her husband refused to utter 
a word for days at a time. and refused 
to pay for her wedding rings despite 


the fact that he was earning > 





night appearing as “the man with the 
green hair” at a Miami ach hote 


Judge Julius H. Miner. Chicago 
awarded a divorce to Raymond Grun- 
wald, 41, who complained that his 
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24-year-old wife ‘Miss Popcorn of 
1952” twice threw tableware at him 
in Chicago’s “glass house’, an apart- 
ment building with plate glass walls. 


Mrs. Helen A. Smith filed a suit in 
Seattle to divorce Gordon W. Smith. 
She said in her complaint: “He has 
become so addicted to the playing of 
pinball machines that he is known to 
tes as “Tilt? Smith”. 


NIS aSSOCla 


Men need psychological training 


before they can comprehend women’s 





CRAVEN PLAIN 


rising position in the world, Miss D.A. 
Griffin told the British National 
Union of Women Teachers at Ex 
mouth, Engiand. She said men are 
handicapped by having regarded them- 
selves as superior for hundreds of 


years 


Nancy Beacroft, 26, admitted in a 
Toronto court that she broke tour 
cups and four sugar bowls over a 
man’s head in a downtown restaurant 
“I was insulted,” she said. She was 
fined $11 for malicious damage 
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Decisive Mandate 


EB THE RETURN of the Liberal party 
to power was foreshadowed by 
the results of the Gallup) Poll pub- 
lished on the eve of the election, but 
exuberant 


evervbody except its most 


a 
idle suceess IN Preventing anv serious 


It again 


supporters Was surprised at its remark- 


reduction of its huge majority 
swept Quebee. 
in the Mar 


own in 


made unexpected gains 


time provinces, virtually 
Ontario and 
rious losses in Saskatchew- 
British ¢ 


House of 


nm not de a fan representation of 


only 


Netd its 


olumbia 
Commons will 


but nevertheless the 


yub wntiment 
L ic sentiment 


esh mandate is decisive. The pre- 
ng scale of prosperity Was a great 
tact 1 the Liberal victory; it had 
yrought millions of voters to a con- 
servative mood and the Liberals. un- 
de conservative leader of high 
c icter, Wisely offered them a con- 
servative program. If. however, the 
oters had taken more thought of the 
ficiency of Parliament and of broad 
tional interests, they would have 
” much stronger reintorcement 


he opposition than thev did 


From the start of the campaign the 
scales Were weighted heavily in favor 
It had bv far 

tund. and it 


Yreatest array of 





and experienced 
yroadeasters. It mav be possible. too, 
its Vast outlavs of monev on 


rovernment contracts 


enabled it to 
subtle pressure upon the indus- 


communities in 
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‘ other pb: 
The Liberals were also fortunate 
laving as the eade man like 

Mr. St. I ent. whose Franco-Irish 

strains of Dlood made him persona 

rata n special degree to both the 


French-Canadian and Irish’ voters 


Moreover, he has a personality which 


has lent dramatisation by 


lo 


for the Liberals 


skilful stage managers as a benevolent 
elder statesman. who has shed all per- 


sonal ambition for himself and 1s anx- 


ious to spend his closing years in 


classes of oul 


Improving the lot of all 


community 
These observations about his pecu- 
larly formidable equipment for the 


leadership ot ia 
party must not detract from the credit 
the skill and 


From its start he 


Canadian — political 


due to him tor tinesse 


of his campaign 

was the dominating personality in it. 
towering high above all his colleagues. 
and he outmanoeuvred and out- 
matched Mr. Drew in their oratorical 
duel. If his speeches were not models 
of classic eloquence and were flecked 
by some unfortunate gaffes (such as 
his ill-timed sneer at the Republican 
party of the United States). thev were 


t 
always terms. 


couched in) moderate 
tree trom extreme partisan bias and 
beautifully tuned to win the 


a public which was en- 


were 
goodwill of 
joving a large measure of well diffused 
prosperity and was at the moment 
not avid for reforms 

the Prime Minister proved 


than in 


In short, 
himself. even more clearly 
1949. a virtuoso in the art of election- 
eering, and his shoes will be hard tor 


to fill 


his party 


8 rHE well-oiled machinery em- 
ploved by the Liberals tor propa- 
ganda operated with smooth efficiency, 
but its manipulators in Quebec stoop- 
ed verv low when thev fanned assidu- 
ously the prejudices of the Roman 
Catholic voters by representing Mrs 
Drew as an apostate from the Roman 
church. The actual fact 1s 


Drew, the daughter of a 


Catholic 
that Mrs 
Portuguese mother who died when she 
Was an intant, was baptized a Roman 


Catholic but trom early childhood 
Was reared as an Anglican. 
By contrast. the electioneering 


machinery of the Conservatives lum- 


bered and creaked. and its central 
at headquarters in Ottawa was 


Nowlan, the 


control 
undermanned. George C. 
national chairman of the party. was 


preoccupied with his” parliamentary 





duties: the management of the cam- 








paign ought to have been entrusted 
months before polling to some Con- 
servative of high standing who was 
free to devote his whole energies to 
the business of organization and the 
enlistment of able and attractive can- 
didates. 

One sure win was forfeited because 
the Conservative nominee was at 
loggerheads with the rest of his kind- 
red, the most influential family in the 
division. Another seat went down the 


drain because the Conservatives 
thought that their nomination was 


safely assured for an able young man 
with a fine war record, whose family 
had long been prominent and popular 
in its chief town; they took no pre- 
cautions to prevent a discredited old 
warhorse. who had held the seat 20 
vears before but lost two later elec- 
tions. from collecting a gang of ward- 
heelers and capturing the nomination 
by a few votes. Then surely special 
pains should have been taken to pro- 


duce a first-rate candidate against 
Defence Minister Claxton, who had 


been the chief target of the opposi- 
tion’s criticism; but negotiations with 
some promising aspirants were bun- 
gled. and the party had to fall back 
on a nominee who had the fatal dis- 
qualification of not residing in the 


division. 


bof AS A campaigner. Mr. Drew was 
indefatigable, and no fault could 
be found the form of his 
speeches. which were well phrased, 
carefully reasoned and delivered vig- 
of his 


with 


orously. He made the most 
strong case against the government, 
but the effect of his explicit pledge to 
reduce taxation was nullified when the 
Liberals were able to expose the high 
cost of his proposed reforms. How- 
ever, his fatal mistake was his second 
gamble upon a bold bid for votes in 
Quebec, which failed conspicuously. 

Premier Duplessis permitted some 


ot his henchmen to work for Mr. 
Drew's candidates. but he did not 
offer even a mild exhortation to his 
tollowers in the Union Nationale 
party to vote for them, and as a result 
the Conservative gains in Quebec 


were negligible. But for his abortive 
gamble Mr. Drew paid a heavy price 
in the poorer provinces, whose 
treasuries are greatly enriched bv the 
tederal-provincial agreements on tax- 
ation. In these provinces the Liberals 
were able to frighten the voters with 


the prospect of 


a large increase in 
burdens if Mr. 
destroy 
t Hence came the 
Liberal Maritime pro- 
Vineces and their retention of dubious 
seats in Manitoba 

Mr. Drew ought to have realised 
that the mass of French 
would never desert an eminent com- 
patriot like Mr. St. Laurent. 

After the Liberals, the CCF has 
the most reason to be satisfied with 
With a substantial in- 
crease In its quota of seats through 
Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, the CCF owes a lot to the 
effective speeches of its leader, Mr. 
Coldwell. But it also profited in Sas- 
katchewan by the miscalculations of 
Trade Minister Howe and Agriculture 
Minister Gardiner on grain-marketing 


their 
yrew 
he tax 


provincial tax 


Were given power to 


agreements, 


gains in the 


Canadians 


the election 


gains in 





policy, and by the Government's re- 
fusal to contribute to the irrisation 
project in the central area of the pro- 
vince. The Social Crediters held their 
own in Alberta but suffered a disap- 
pointment in British Columbia ind 
remain a minor sectional party. 
JOHN A. STEVES oN 


Chess Problem 


@ EARLIEST of the manuscripis of 

the Bonus Socius collection to he 
handed down to us, is now in the 
National Library at Florence. |) has 
a total of 194 problems, largel\ the 
usual transcripts from — Arabian 
sources, with some European betting 
problems. But significant is the in- 
clusion of a few positions with « de- 
cided individuality, their strategic con- 
tent being extraneous to all the other 
mediaeval collections. A famous ex- 
ample is: 

White: K on Q3; Rs on QR? and 
KR7. Black: K on QI; Kt on Q3 
Mate in two. Key-move 1.KR-KKt7 

All efforts to identify Bonus Socius 
have proved unavailing. In two ot 
the later extensions of the Florentine 
manuscript in the National Library in 
Paris. Nicholes de St. Nicholai is s 
stituted for the pseudonym, but this 
may be the name of the copyist 
matter of fifty years later. Conjec- 
ture includes translation to simply 
profession of good companionship 
which led to the naming of the famous 





S Sud- 


defunct Good Companions Chess 
Problem Club International, 191}. 
1924. 


Problem No. 27, by O. Wurzburg 


Black—Four Pieces. 





White—Four Pieces. 


White to play and mate 1 three 
Solution of Problem No. 26 


Key-move  1.R-K3, — threa 
2.Q-Q2 mate. The theme vari.ition 
2.Kt-B3ch: 2.Kt-K7 mate, with inte! 
ference unpin of the mating Kt. It 
Kt-B4ch: 2.Kt-B7 mate. If B-KU 
2.RxP mate. If P-B6; 2.Q-R- mil 

There is a minor dual afte: B-B 


By no means all the possib! blend: 
ings with the half-pin are p! sented 
in the halt-pin, interference unpin 
cross-check theme. Tuxen compose? 
a half-pin, unpin, cross-chech two’ 
with almost a complete knigh: whee 
Then he shows mutual inte: ‘ere 
between the black Q of one ‘alf-pit 


pair, and the R of another pall. ° 
mutual interference known in long 


problems as the Plachutta. 
“CENTAL R 
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Summer Comedy in the Round 


IS NOW THE HIGH time of 

g summer theatre. In Eastern 
anada, particularly, hardly a village 
iy without its pertormance of Hay 
Fever, and Petticoat Fever, and all 
the other 
here, particularly in Vancouver 


traditional pieces. But here 


t 

Toronto, there is a little variety in 
the summer diet 

there is the Theatre 
presents 


In Vancouver, 
Under the Stars, 
musical comedies to an audience seat- 
out-door theatre. The per- 


which 


ed in an 
formers are on a stage 
bowl. For a number of vears now, 
Stars has been 


sheltered by a 


Theatre Under the 
very successful At one time, the 
policy of im- 
trom New 


management followed 
porting so - called stars 
York that very few of us had eve! 
Since that time, they have 


address does 


heard of. 
realized that the home 
not make the performer, and that 
there are some Canadian artists whose 
work is just as good or even better 
The old g 
brought against ¢ anadian performers, 


argument that used to be 


“If thev're as good as all that, what 


are they doing in) Canada? Why 
don’t they go some place else?” Is 
now being firmly answered, “They are 
in Canada because they prefer to be 


in Canada!” 


Theatre Under the Stars has. of 
course, the priceless advantage ot 
taking place in Stanley Park. Sur- 


rounded by tall trees and looking t to- 
wards the mountains, the theatre is in 
a better position than if it were 
bounded by a super-highway, a place 
for stock-car racing and a Midway. 
Such are the surroundings of Melody 
Fair, the summer season of musical 
comedies which takes place in lor- 
that these 


several disadvantages are not obtru- 


onto. I must add, however. 


sive Once Vou are ‘inside the tent, for 
Melody Fair puts on its shows in the 
round, under a tent 

\ performance in the round ts 
This is the usual way a 
circus is pertormed. Everything takes 


place in the middle of the theatre, 


nothin g new. 


iudience sits all the way 
advantages. 


and the 
round it. It has many 
The seats are much nearer the stage 
There is more contact between the 
performers and the audience. It is 
possible to use different aisles as en- 
The action takes place with 
as in the starfish, in- 


trances 
radial symmetry. 
stead of everything being disposed on 
one side as in the proscenium stage 
and the halibut. 


There are corresponding disadvan- 
tages, especially if the enunciation 1s 
poor (as it sometimes is). Then it 
becomes almost impossible to make 
out what is happening if a singer has 
his back to you. It might seem as 
though there would be difficulty in 
following the beat, but I noticed no 
trouble during The Cat and the 
Fiddle, which is the Melody Fair 


show I have just been to see. This 
may well be because the singers take 
care to turn to the conductor when 
they are going to need his assistance; 
or it may be because most of the 
rhythm is of an extremely obvious 
kind, and hardly needs very much to 
keep an experienced singer in tempo. 

But the great disadvantage of the 
theatre in the round is that it brings 
out the nature of the play much more 
fully than the proscenium theatre. 
This is excellent if we are seeing 
Shakespeare, or perhaps Mozart's 
Don Giovanni; or even Guys and 
Dolls and South Pacific. All this 
work is built on a skeleton of some 
sort, and the X-ray effect of the thea- 
tre in the round merely brings out 
the strong underlying bony structure. 
But The Cat and the Fiddle dates 
from 1931, and musical comedies in 
those days were flabby, filleted things. 
And when one of these boneless won- 
ders is served up on the stage of 
theatre in the round, it lies there like 
jellytish, and quivering 
feebly, disintegrates before our eves. 

Not that The Cat and the Fiddle is 
entirely a bad show. The music is by 
Jerome Kern, and is never dull. The 
Night Ways Made for Love, and She 
Didn't Sav Yes, She Didn't Say No 
both come trom this show. By the 
way, the tag of the latter song comes 
off much better as a popular song 
than it does as a show number. It has 
to do, you will recall, with a young 


a stranded 


lady who is being urged to stay on 
in a man’s apartment. She is in two 
minds about it; and the last line re- 
solves the matter by saying that what 
She actually did was just what you 
would do. Unfortunately, in the show 
she is forced to do something definite 
and the requirements of the plot mean 
that there must be no ambiguity what- 
sOever. : 

The world of musical comedy is 
one in which I move gropingly. ] 
find the story so hard to follow. There 
are so many elaborate explanations 
of things which I do not feel need 
explaining (such as why the hero and 
heroine fell in love). We hear verv 
often that we ought not to take such 
things seriously; but unhappily the 
composer and the librettist persist in 
taking them seriously. At any rate. 
they exhaust themselves in efforts to 
make the improbable seem plausible. 
Many a good opera, both light and 
heavy has a_ foolish plot. Nothing 
could be more imbecile than the ac- 
tion of the Magic Flute, for example. 
But the good ones pass over the folly 
in a word or two, and get down to 
the real business of the evening, 
which is the artistic ) 
human emotions. In the bad ones, 
the folly is the business of the eve- 
ning; all the time that might be spent 
on rapture, and other agreeable feel- 
ings, is wasted in grimly hammering 
out the discrepancies of the postal 


rendering of 


service which have kept the 
apart, 


lo. 


Nor is this all. The bad mus 


comedies of the twenties and t 


hi 


invariably separate musical action 


dramatic action. It is 


extraordi: 


how evident this is on the stag 


Melody Fair. In the Cat an 
Fiddle, there is one sequence 


may be said to be both dramatic 
when the young com; 
working at the piano, is disturbe 


musical: 


another piano across the way 
the audience knows is, in fact, 
played by the heroine. We no 
put up with this sort of thing. 
homa! brought the methods of 
cal comedy much closer to the 
the best music drama. 


music at high points in the ¢ 
Think of the crap-game in Guy 


Dolls; the sequence which inc 


the song Luck, Be a Lady Te 
and continued into” that expr 
and exciting dance of the 
shooters. There, the music an 
action come together and both 
fit. 

The older style of musical co 
Whose plot was merely an excu 
musical stopping places, now 
very barren by comparison. \ 
time we thought that musicals } 
be written this way. If anything 


elaborate was attempted, the audien 


would arise in wrath, and g 
Where. Now we find that th 
musicals are often 
in method from music drama 


other kind. They certainly diff 


theme and in idiom, but it 
axiomatic that the music shou 
minate the action and not alles 
But, alas, there are not as 
many modern musicals availab 
the same, you might find it 
while seeing a musical in the 
for whatever else it does, ther 
doubt that this method of prod 


makes good shows better, and 


shows worse. It will not be lo 
fore vou find out what to sta 


trom. 
LISTER SIS 


leeberg of the Mind 


On what grey 
thought 

Can argosies of anger now ¢ 

Within what dark and phanto 
are caught 

The grappling irons that s 
censor-shark? 

The cautionary 
mind 

Can warn ot hidden — sho 
guardless reef, 

But in the swift and = swirlin 
behind, 

You leave the drifting debris 0 

This unhorizoned waste of enc 

Is snared with secret sounding 
taken, 

Wherein your 
aimlessly, 

A mountain with no visible 
tion 

This is the iceberg of the mind 
outer peak 

Forever guards the inner mys! 


seek. 


storm-sw ept 


chart-room 


dying world 
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Seen Through a Temperament 


5 HANDSOME NEW. edition of 
Ed mile Zola’s Pot-Bouille, in’ an 
untemiliar, excellent translation by 
Per Pinkerton has been brought 
out th good illustrations by Philip 
Go and an introduction by Angus 
Wils | have also received a study 
of Zola’s work by Dr. F. W. J. Hem- 
mil which is of great interest. Are 
we for a Zola revival? If so it is 


time for us to do a little thinking 
about Zola. 

| cannot pretend that | am equip- 
ped to offer any opinions of particular 
interest. on this author, for I have not 
read more than half-a-dozen of his 
translation. Pot-Bouille, 
translated as Restless House, was new 
to me. and I read it with keen interest. 
It is not fair to Zola to treat this book 
as solated work, for it is one of 
the twenty novels of his Rougon- 
Macguart series, and not one of the 
most important of these. But as I read 
Lt flavor of the other Zola books 


nov in 


that | have read rose again in my 
thre a strong flavor, like fried 
ive ot altogether unpleasant but 
not something which one seeks to 
perpetuate. 

W is Pot-Bouille about? It has 
very little plot, but it describes life in 
imi »-class apartment house in the 
Paris of the Second Empire. Octave 
Meu a young draper on the make. 
comes to it from the South, gets a job 

rby shop, and is received into 

Its § tv. And what a societv! The 
bette partments are occupied by 
Our s families. nauseating in their 
and scheming; the single 

roon ire filled with cads_ like 
Met the servants’ rooms at the top 
nd of the house are nasty attics, 
wh elpless and hopeless people 
fret stew The whole house 
bub nd boils with disagreeable 


daughters are married off to 
stup ichelors: rich uncles are 
eect ipon and rich grandfathers 


d: adultery on the most 


sord qd unsatisfactory level 1s 
sneak contrived: dirty maidserv- 

ts ordidly seduced; the whole 

\ muddle of shabby social 
prete nd spiritual degradation. Of 
(Ns Zola wrote: “Not a page 
not of Pot-Bouille was written 


rept with the express desire 
g t a moral purpose. I agree 
cruel work, but, more than 


moral work, in the true, 


INLOS cal sense of the word.” 

WI} is Zola’s moral purpose in 
WI s book? Obviously it is part 
th jetta with the Middle Class, 
ind 4 vas an honest man we must 
cept picture he gives us of the 
Frenct liddle Class under the Sec 
ond | re aS a true one. And we 
must 


admit that it has truth as 
desc on of one aspect of the 


hdd 
Middic iss In Our Own day, and in 


fugust 2». 1953 


Canada as well as anywhere else. If 
we define the Middle Class as that 
section of society which works for its 
living without being dependent en- 
tirely upon the week’s wages for the 
week’s necessities we must agree that 
a large part of mankind belongs to it 
Many of the world’s evils are the evils 
of the Middle Class 

To be just, however, we must point 
out that most of what is good in the 
world is also the work of this same 
Middle Class. The arts, the letters and 
sciences depend upon the Midd'e 
Class for support and for most of 
their practitioners. Charities are kept 
afloat by the contributions of the 
Middle Class. In the Middle Class can 
be found stupidity, hypocrisy, vulgar 
ity and pettiness of spirit: | 
also possible to find intelligence, 
honor, freedom of intellect and great- 


ness there. Why did Zola harp so 
upon the vilest aspects of this large 
group in society 

Plainly it was because in Frence 
in the Second Empire. the Middle 
Class was at a low ebb. as it tends t 





be under repressive and stupid gov- 
ernments. But I think that there was 
another, and more important. reasor 
Zola. in one of his earliest books 
called a work of art “a corner of Cre 
ation seen through a temperament.’ 
He later became fond of calling him- 
self “a physician of the social body.’ 
His temperament was one through 
which it was possible to see whit was 
vile much more clearly than whi 
was beautiful: he was the sort of phy- 


siclan who Is positively exhilarated by 


the sight of a nice, pussv boil, ripe 
for his lancet. He got his best inspira- 
tion from what was disgusting and 


reprehensible, and he set 
exposure of 
the zeal of 


This is not to say that Zoa was 





nastv fellow, who gloated over 





That was the opinion of mé 
in his dav, but such an opinion can 
only be held by people who have no 
understanding of the creative 

and the artistic temperament For 
Zola was an artist of formidable capa- 
city, and he had the sensitivity of 
poet He mav well have been a dis- 
appointed idealist But he was very 
much intent upon plaving the moral- 


ist, and the desire to play the moralist 


plays the very devil with artistic work 
of all sorts. The vearning to put 
“moral purpose” into a piece of wril- 
ing brings about a distortion of em- 
phasis which harms the artistic form 


of the work 


IF ANYONE doubts this, let him 
8 make a comparison between the 
work of Zola. as shown in Por-Bouille 
and that of Stendhal. as shown in La 
Chartreuse de Parme. The compari- 


son is not as far-fetched as it may 











Almost Everybody in Canada Wears Clothes 





... and also’ uses 


sheets, 





draperies, towels and 


hundreds of other textile articles. That’s why Canada 


has its own textile industry, like every other major 


nation of the world... to meet these needs . 


. day in, 


day out, vear after year, in peace or war. 


In normal times Canada supplies most of her own 


cotton textile needs. In wartime all of them. Foreign 


suppliers concentrate on serving Canadian customers 


only when their own markets are flooded and goods 


have to be unloaded at any cost. Low Canadian tariffs 


invite the dumping of such 


Canadian textile goods 


goods here. 


. match foreign materials in quality 
. ore competitively priced 


. are designed for Canadian 
needs and tastes 


. provide more jobs in manufacturing 
than any other Canadian industry. 


For the best in cottons ask to see 
the Tex-made label 
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id is plainly the result of personal 
enthusiasm and appreciation. As he 
points out, Zola cared little for single 
characters. and sought to write about 


c 
“the individual in whom lives. all 
humanit This Zola was better 


pped to do than many of the writ- 


CU } 


ers who Nave [To owed his lead and 
1 s the sorrows of the 
inordinate length, for 


Zo} 7 r ympletely ceased to be ¢ 


soet and an artist, and shv beams of 
1t peep through the determined, 
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worthy gloom of his writing. Again 
to return to Pot-Bouille, it contain: i 
fine description of the miseries of ive 
servant, Adele. bearing a child in 
solitude in her attic room: but O we at 
a Clinic of literary obstetrics th 
and similar passages in Zola, h..e 
foisted upon the novel-reading wor d! 
Maiden ladies‘and male novelists 0 
have read about childbirth in be. ks 
have been giving us this scene ¢ er 
since. but utterly drained of Zc 4's 
intensity and imaginative power! 
Zola wrote tracts for his tir-es 
Since his day society has advair ced 
somewhat. on this continent at st 
George Orwell, in his descriptior of 
a French hospital, suggested th 
similar advance has not been mace in 
France. But when we in Canada ead 
Zola, we read him as we read Dic! ens. 
and our indignation, if we feel ny 
is for the wrongs and horrors a 
past age Adultery, hypocrisy, Social 
climbing and avarice are still he 
found among us, but they do not sear 
the faces which Zola has put upon 
them. We must approach Zola, then, 
with the history of his time w in 
mind, and we must discount at least 
eighty per cent of his moral fervor 
for it is cant — though cant of a su- 
perior order. Our age has its own 
cant, and people who like canting 
novels like them to be about the con- 
temporary world. It is the consider- 
able artistry and poetry in Zola which 
endure. 
ROBERTSON Davies 


RESTLESS HOUSE—by Emile Zola—pp 434 
and illustrations by Philip Gough — 
Ambassador—$2.75 


EMILE ZOLA — by F. W. J. Hemmings —pp 
291, appendix and index — Oxford — 
$4.50 


In Brief 


PRINCE OF PLAYERS, EDWIN BOOTH — by 
Eleanor Ruggles—pp. 386, illustrated and 
indexed—Mcleod—$5.00 


This is the best and most complete 
lite of Edwin Booth that has yet beer 
written, for it collects and organizes 
the information about him admirabl\ 
It has two faults, however, which mar 
it. The author is too much th 
san of her subject, and tends to dens 
other actors—Henry Irving, for ex: 
ample—their due in order to throw 
Booth into greater relief. She als 
Over-writes in a manner which b 
sometimes foolish and occasional!) 
irritating. Her desire to be vivid be- 
trays her into lurid and tasteless pas- 
sages, as when, describing th death 
of John Wilkes Booth, she writs “H's 
eves screamed with agony.” | 
Story of this great actor survives suc 
bedizenment surprisingly we and 
will grip the imagination even ©! read 
ers not keenly interested in the stag: 





HOW TO PLANT YOUR HOME GROUND— 
by Henry B. Avi—pp. 374 and dex— 
llustrated with sketches—McLleog-—$4.3 


\ good practical book of :dvice 
about how to make the most ©) you! 
garden, aimed at the owner of « me 
dest, but not tiny, city lot. The infor 
mation is detailed, and Mr. 
something to say about every | 
which is likely to crop up in sn oF 
dinarv garden. We must be ¢g 
also, because he has avoided 
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of s© many writers on gardens which 
course, flowery prose; he is 
mp2, direct and sensible. 
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HE ( REAT CHARLIE—by Robert Payne—pp. 
287 and illustrated—Ambassador—$3.25. 


\ somewhat heavy discussion of 
Char e Chaplin’s genius and career, 
ch a considerable amount of 
ble criticism rubs shoulders’ with 
what jooks suspiciously like nonsense. 
Diss. tations on comedy are notably 
insu_cessful, and descriptions of why 
iy man is funny can quickly 
their writer look silly. But Mr. 
is undoubted, if not complete. 
victo’ in this struggle, and his book 
sy. uable and interesting. 


Pay 


FATHER BENSON OF COWLEY — by M. V. 
Wocdgate—pp. 183—British Books—$2.50 


Simple and unaffected, this life of 
the :ounder of the Cowley Fathers is 
deepiy moving, for it is a story of 

and devotion. Benson’ was 
brought up as an Evangelical Angli- 
an in the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century, and his move toward 
Anglo-Catholicism and his founding 
of th Society of St. John The Evan- 
glist for Church of England monks 

critical move in an important 
religious struggle. People interested in 
the work of the Cowley Fathers in 
will value this book. 


ove 


Was 


Canada 


R OVER—a biography by H. G. Wood 
225 and index—Cambridge—$4.50 
| many Canadian friends of 
lerrot Reaveley Glover will be glad 
this account of his life, which 
pathetic, but sober and just. A 
e atin scholar and a mighty fig- 
re ong the Baptists, Glover tra- 
widely, and his enthusiasm and 
ted interest in people made him 
rends Wherever he went. He was a 
great sweetness of nature, and 
grapher has been happy in con- 
much of this without dwelling 
sentinentally upon it. 
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TH QUIET HEART—aon autobiography by 
Eva Gallienne—pp. 303, illustrated, with 
nd Macmillan—$5.25 
I le Gallienne has not been the 
mos ecessful of American actresses 
1 success iS measured in money and 
favor.ble criticisms; there can be no 
iowever, that her name will be 
red one in the American thea- 
re When most of the successes of our 
forgotten. She has given her 
le to the task of interesting Ameri- 
can th atre-goers in plays of the finest 
she has organized 
puiles for this purpose, compet- 
ing ) the most ruthless money- 
grub in the theatre world; she 





several 








iS § ved the sneers and even the 
ign nce of critics and theatre cyn- 
cs. H for a change, is a theatrical 


it0b! vraphy which is not a welter 
ite vanity, and a record of 
‘drs triumphs. It is the quiet per- 
cord of a woman of noble 
s and fine spirit. 





Y OF INSULT—by Gilbert Harding 
)\2—Ambassador—$1.50 


Gilbeit Harding has made a repu- 


rite the BBC as a kind of Poor 
lan’s dr, 


Johnson, based upon his 
‘OUItY fo utter Common sense in an 
com)'omising manner. This little 


YOK, however, is a mess, ill-organ- 
dvised in its selections, and 
rooted in the notion that 


apparentiy 
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nobody knows any of the classic in- 
sults of history but Mr. Harding. This 
is all the more disappointing, as we 
might have expected a good anthology 
on such a subject from such a source. 


ONE MAN'S MEAT—by Ludovic 
pp. 165—Longmans, Green—$2.75 


Why should a man of 34 publish 


section of his diary? Mr. Kennedy says 


that he wrote this book while 


lishes it with some _ hesitation. 
that his only object is to entertain 


Kennedy— 


en- 
gaged on some research, that he pub- 


and 


with addition of 6,000 


feet of radiation 


The two original Iron Firen s 
(small photograph at right) operated 
23 vears with at repair Oo 





In 1951 they were replaced with up-to 


models, and at the same time t« 


hand fired boilers 


ad fo 
{Used 


and domestic hot water) were ea 

with Iron Fireman stokers. With 

new, modern stokers in a i the O 
fuel cost dropped from $11,224 to § 
a vear—a saving of $1.668 


added heating load of 6,000 fee 





In addition to fuel saving M 
McDonald, Chief Engineer. ment 
following improvements in 5 
operation: 

More an eadier stean ne 
Ample supply of hot water 24 hour 
automatically maintained at the ¢ 
temperature. No smoke nuisance 
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Toronto’s famed Loretto Abbey 


has used Iron Fireman stokers 
since 1928 


Now, with up-to-date 

Iron Fireman stokers in 
all boilers, fuel saving is 
over 51,600 a year, even 
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Dual Responsibility schité 


In the eoffee houses of Elizabethan) Eneland were born certain 


finaneial practices whieh in modified form are in use to-day. For 


example “underwriting. Underwriting originated with marine 


insurance. and the term “underwriter” was applied to a man who 


i written fis name under or at the foot of an agreement and 


hae N 
thereby assumed a portion of a shipping risk. | arly London colfee 
ses witnessed the signing of many an underwriting avreement,. 


dl inthe Canadianinsestment business. “underw riting usually 


‘ 


weans the purchase by an investment dealer... ora group of dealers 


The’ Ww oIs=tit 


of securities of a business « orporation. ora govern- 


hese securities are reollered toinvestors 


Bringing together those who require capital and those who have 
loonvest constitutes an important funetion of our business 
important beeause we provide immediately the funds required 
sound capital purposes important too because it enables the 


nvestor lo participate in sound Canadian ente rprises 


n this business of underwriting. we at Ames feel we have a dual 
esponsibility. We have a responsibility to the issuing corporation 
ise so often we are called upon to advise the issuer as to the ty pe 
security. which he should create the amount which he should 
~s1it and the rate whieh he should set by way of interest or 
ividend. We have an obligation to our investing clients. too. We 
ist satisfy ourselyes that the corporations whose securities we buy 


soundly financed and well managed that the business has a 


iture as well as a past that the securities themselves are legally 
eated and that interest or dividend rates are fair to the investor. 
We have an obligation also to provide the prospective purchaser 

sith all information about the company which might: affeet his 
ement. Tt is desertbed by Securities Commissions as the principle 
‘full and complete disclosure”. Uhis information is set out in a 
speetus. a copy of which is delivered to every investor before he 
Ls irporation security from one of our new underwritings. 
We do mot want to create the impression of course that we think 


meoof our underwritings is suitable for the investment 
very one of our chents Phe selection of securities. 
ose securities are part of anew underwriting or not. should 
~ the individual needs and wishes of the person involved. 
SS e~ to selecting securities to fit a particular purpose 
- -t to suit the personal desire of an investor... we 
help. beeause we have had long experience in’ this 
siness. We invite vou to have a chat with us either personally or 


You willbe weleome in any of our offices 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Investment Dealers—Established 1889 


PORONTO 


PEARY ECE RO WB BN TOH EWE), 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta 
221 A-8th Ave, W., Calgary, Alta 407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 
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Australian progress, and economic 
muddle puts chains upon the descend- 
ants of brave pioneers 


HERE'S A HOW-DE-DO—by Martin Greene 
—pp. 210 — illustrated — British Books — 


$4.25 

Gossip by the celebrated comedian 
ot the D’Ovly Carte Opera Company, 
vho has now left Gilbert and Sullivan 
for the legitimate stage. It is amus- 
ingly written, and admirers of Mr. 
Greene and Savovards generally will 
welcome it 


HE LODGER—by Marie Belloc Lowndes— 


pp. 306—Longmans, Green—$3.25 

A reprint of the famous thriller by 
the sister of the late Hilaire Belloc. 
It has, for some time, been available 
only in paper-back copies and it Is 


worthy of a permanent form. 


THE GLORIOUS YEARS — by H. T. Cozens 
Hardy—pp. 241] llustrated and indexed 
—McGraw-Hill—$4.75 
The writer of this book is described 
is “one of Fleet Street's grand old 

men,” and he writes in the rattling. 

shallow stvle affected by too many 
ournalists. In his pretace he advises 
his readers “to learn the useful art 


‘ 


of skippi and one is tempted to 











extend this advice to include the \ 
book. However, readers of socia 
tory are used to sifting such dus 
ot recollection as this, and there 
few nuggets here to reward 
labour. The flavor of life durin 
early years of this century is au 
tically (though quite inadverte 
imparted, and famous names are 
ed about 
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THE SQUARE TRAP—by Irving Schu 
pp. 374—McClelland & Stewart—$4 
A sympathetic story about the 

lot of the poor Mexican in C 

nia, and the shattered dreams 

son of such a family who fa 

love with prize-fighting. 
Realism, of course, right f 

subject—if vou like it. 
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NINE DAYS TO MUKALLA — by Free 1 


Prokosch—pp. 249—MacMillan—$3 


Journey in time in a double sen 


for two English women and tw 
erican men plane-wrecked « 
sands of Arabia, dropped by 
into a world that is the antithesis 
all their previous experience. \ 


\- 


and sensitively written, with gre 


imaginative appeal, but overlak 
some fuzzy mysticism. M.A 


Your Daze Work! 


By Louis aND DOROTHY CRERAR 
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night 10 





11. Trebled 12 
14. Disown 

15, 17. Ancient 
19. Enlists 21 
23. Armada 25 
28. Bedroom 
29. Mirages 30 
31. Star 32 

DOWN 

1 Sea voyage 
2. See 1 ac! 
3. Seaside 

4. Tot 

5. Acted 


7. Allowance 
8. Soda 

9. Lessor 

13. Gates 

16. Coleridge 
17 and 29. Ma 
18. Runners-u 
20. Season 
22. Catarrh 
24. Admit 
26. See 1 acr¢ 
27. Abed 
29. See 17 dow 
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only valid conclusion is that a great 
many people, mainly those who ob- 
tained higher wage rates, rushed to 
buy on the instalment plan things that 
were denied them while the credit 
restrictions were in effect, even to the 
point of doing without more essential 
commodities. 

It is no secret that public authori- 
ties, as Well as some businessmen and 
financial institutions, have been quite 
seriously concerned over such an un- 
healthy state of domestic trade and 
that the inevitable reaction to this 
sort of Over-crediting has now set in. 
Reflecting the difficulties encountered 
by agriculture, sales of country gen- 


cn 
eral stores, which of course carrv a 


Diagnosis of Canada’s sei sso 3 


almost steady decline 
Foreign trade records reveal some 


unusual changes. Exports were re- 


Economic Health oe ee 


shipments of wheat and flour over- 


Seas, 10 per cent above those of a 


vear previous. This season they were 


SES practically equal to the peak in 1945, 
when war-devastated countries needed 


By. M. SHORT 
5 ST ABOUT A YEAR AGO, In our 
first diagnosis ot Canada’s eco- 


iealth, it was found that, as a 


es f political and business miscal- 
s and excesses, many indus- 

es and their employees were in dis- 
tress of one kind or another; that while 
Ca s rearmament program might 
seen rge in plans and expenditures, 


concentrated at a comparatively 
rge industrial centres which 
turn out the aircraft and naval 

essels making up about two-thirds of 
eram. 

\ dingly, there was never a 
SOUI yasis for the widespread beliet 

rearmament of this country 
\ sreate acute shortages ot labor 
1d iterials, except those of the 

Os itegic types—steel, nickel and 

other non-ferrous metals, for 
eXal Instead of shortages of al- 
mos erything, it was found that 
ere ample supplies of most 
cons goods, including food, even 
crop vields in eastern and 
centr. Canada were relatively much 
ess rable than those of the west 

id farmers almost everywhere 
\er dicapped by rising costs in 
e rations and declining prices 

products. 

S uently it was brought out in 
Mls ation that labor and govern- 
ment d benefited the most from a 
gene high rate of production, 
nsisting upon, and getting, 
ren iges without doing much, it 
n work, and governments by 


ext more taxes from all classes 
The best that could be said 
Ol ational economy was that 


of the public was in a flour- 


ng dition, and the rest, mainly 
m ivestors and salaried people, 


Te e decline. 
I sent is as good a time as any 
lire year to make a fresh 


eXan n of the economy. In this 
ew sis, We find that great 
Mange ive taken place in the past 
; for the better and others 
Oru orse. Many industries, not- 
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all the bread grains that they could 
icquire with their own funds and as 
iid from more fortunate nations, such 
as the United States and Canada. 
have also been quite substan- 





foreign sales of Canadian 
But looking over 


ably the textile trades, made necessary 
readjustments, particularly in reduc- 











Ing burdensome inventories which the fifteen le jing export commodity 
were built up during the period of groups we find nea half showing 


scare buving resulting from fears of smaller shipments abroad. with rather 


number of in- 





widespread shortages of materials depressing effects on 


goods. These industries therefore put dustries and consequent shortened 
a . ome tiene ae won lawed ¢ 
themselves in a position to ti id- Working ne. and even lavoffs ot 











vantage of a stronger demand for their dor 
products which developed late in 1952 Some of the reasons for these de- 
and continued into the early part ot clines are to be found in the high 
the current veal manufacturing costs of this country. 
The strengthened demand was due which. though dropping slightly from 
largely to the lifting of official credit 4 Vear ago, are sull at levels that 
restrictions and the consequent tre- enable lower-priced foreign goods to 
mendous increase in instalment sales. indersell Canadian exporters in many 
which rose by over 90 per cent in markets nd to tract: imports to 
some lines and provided abnorma Canada. Competitors abroad have 
stimuli to the automotive. furniture hurt us not only in our foreign mar- 
and household appliance trades. as kets, but in the domestic field as wel 
well as to certain textile mil’s and It should be noted. however. that 
garment manufacturers. Cash sales much of the increase In imports so 
increased at a much smaller rate. far this vear is accounted for by ma- 
about 6 per cent. An even more un- chinery and other equipment needed 
satisfactory condition is found in sales for the record mineral-industrial ex- 
of such evervday necessities is [ood pansion now under way in this coun- 
which throughout most of the pe! od . 
under review actually declined. The In the first seven months of this 
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year we have imported non-farm ma- 
chinery, electrical apparatus and en- 
gines and boilers alone to the value 
of more than $400 million, nearly one- 
quarter more than in the correspond- 
ing term of 1952. These larger im- 
ports are apt to continue, for revised 
official estimates of capital expendi- 
tures for the current year total more 
than $712 billion, including repairs 
and maintenance as well as new plants 
extensions and equipment, minera 
development, additional transporta 
tion, trade and service facilities and 
new housing. 

Taking into account all of the fore- 
going events acting and reacting upon 
industry, the record for this important 
sector of Canadian economy is quite 
irregular. Factory and mill production 
increased markedly, by about 12 per 
cent, during the first four months of 
this vear over the same period of 1952 
In May there was a levelling off, al- 
though that month is usually one of 
the busiest for industry. There was 
slight decline in June and a larger one 
in July, when industrial vacations were 
taken by many employees. But in 
some cases the seasonal shut-downs 
have been extended beyond the usual 
two-week period. Witness the follow- 
ing report from one of the major tex- 
tile centres: “Two local textile mills 
will be closed for the next three 
weeks. Two weeks will cover annua 
holidays. but the other will be a close- 
down due to high inventory position 
and slowness in the cotton and rayon 


markets.” 


% IN ALL these circumstances about 
half of the previous advan on 


tric 


the industrial front has been lost even 


though matallurgical plants treatin 
the steadily increased supply of most 
minerals (coal, lead and zinc in some 
ireas are the notable exceptions) nave 
continued to operate On a nigner leve 


than ever before. Part of this loss w 















be ecovered S ctories dg nills 
reopen ifter the Vacatlo pe yd { 
Ss industry prepares for e tum 
nd Christmas trade. B seems 
Cie he rapid pace e tals 
ed! wrt VE resumec e QT 
until some excessive inventories 
worked off much of the s 
ment debts hile, in 
dustrv has t ylems in 
meet the almost constant press eC 
for hi wage rates er compe 
tition from other countries, rising 
prices for such basic materials as stee 
oil and chemicals. and higher c p t 
financing costs in tighter mone 
narket 
Agriculture entered the new c op 

season suffering from some of the 
disabilities of 1952. the lowest price 
evel for farm products since 47 
ind higher operating costs, one of the 
latest and most difficult planting pe 
riods ever experienced in this count 
and extra work in seeding substitute 
crops Moreoy er C isn ncome of 


some import ince in certair districts 


from maple svr 





berries in that province. the Mar 
times, Ontario and British Columbia 


as well as the first canning 





Eastern and Centra Canada Was 
well below normal Notw thstand:n 


tne strenuous efforts of farm 
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Gold & Dross 
“ror 


Brazilian Traction 


x 


Mrs. R. 

Brazilian must be considered from 
two points of view: firstly as a com- 
pany, and secondly in the light of the 


WOULD YOU ADVISE the purchase 
Brazilian Traction at 10?- 
M. C., Hamilton, Ont. 


of 


economic difficulties that Brazil is 
encountering. 
As a utility company, operating 


electric power plants, telephone, gas, 
water and transportation services in 
the most populous areas of Brazil, 
Brazilian must be considered a good 
long-term investment. 

The present economic situation in 
Brazil. where drought and frost have 
added to the havoc wrought by infla- 
tion and the unbalanced trade situa- 
tion, to overshadow the basic 
merits of the company. The foreign 
exchange Situation 18 apparently Wwor- 
sening. A government mission recent- 
ly arrived in Washington to renegoti- 
ate the terms of the $300 million Joan 

recently made to Brazil, 


the U.S 
Brazil is finding difficult to 


tends 


which 
repay 
Although Brazilian Traction divi- 


is are sheltered by a “special in- 


denc 
terest” clause in a dual-exchange law 
February, the fears of in- 
about a possible interruption 
of dividends have recently forced the 
stock to low of 933. Should 
more selling pressure force the price 

to investment for the 
long term would be in order as most 


of the hazards would seem to be fully 


passed last 


Vestors 
new 


down about &. 


discounted then 


Glencona Mining 


WOULD YOU give me vour opinion 


2 
on Vining Co.? Is it 


3 
thle to hold on to shares hought 


Glencona 


at current 5-6 


at 3 cents, huy more 
to brine my average down, or take a 
oss and sell?—Mrs. J. R. W., Mont- 


As the prospects of this company 
seem very limited, salvaging what you 


can would seem the best course to 


tollow 


National Sewer Pipe 


WOULD YO Please give me vour 


of National Sewer Pipe 


opinion 


O42 per cent debentures and your 
opinion of the stability of the com- 
pany H.R. S., Toronto. 

As these debentures. which are a 


junior security to the first mortgage 
bonds, are presently quoted at a bid 


of 8412, to vield 7.7 per cent, it is 
evident that the market is dubious 
about these securities. 


The stormy history of the company, 
which has been marked by a series of 
sharp between the manage- 
ment and the Class “A” shareho!ders 
over plans to eliminate dividend ar- 
rears, has not been one to develop 


contests 


investor interest. The new capital 
Structure resulting from the recent 
reorganization, which created $968.- 


450 in 5!2 r cent first 


aPe MOF! 2age 
bonds, $691,750 in 6%2 per cen: de. 
bentures, 53,195 preferred shares and 
53,195 common, appears top-heavy, 


With operating income showing a 
downward trend from 


the hig "of 
$367,123 recorded in 1949 to » 267 


208 in 1952, interest charges o the 
funded debt, estimated at about § ()0.- 
000, will be a heavy burden o: the 
company if construction activity . ows 
Net profits have been anythin’ but 


stable over the past decade; ther: was 
a loss of $13,956 in 1944, for .<am- 
ple, and profits of $185,329 in 
and $125,578 in 1952. Thus the 
bentures cannot be recommende | fi 
investment. 


Techk-Hughes Gold 
2 


WOULD YOU PLEASE be so kind 
as to advise me on Teck-Hiugh 
Gold Mines. I bought some stock at 
$3.50 and now it is $2.05. Would you 
advise selling or retaining it 
Vf. L. W., Fort William. 

As Teck-Hughes is now prima 
a holding company, with only s 
operations under way at the Kirkla 
Lake mine, it would seem to be worth 





dend, which now provides a \ 
7.5% at $2.00; there is also the possi- 
bility that the company will use some 
of the $4,365,203 held in surplus to 
develop another property. In addition 
to the surplus, Teck-Hughes holds 
2,423,200 shares of Lamaque Gold 
Mines, which is quoted at $4.40 

If we add the market value of the 
Lamaque shares, $10,726.08 the 
surplus of $4,365,203 and the work: 


ing capital of $2,032,903 and divide 


the total by the 4,807,144 Teck 
Hughes shares outstanding, we arrive 
at a value line of $3.05 per shar 
without considering fixed assets Thus 


it hardly seems a sale here. 


Canadian Anaconda Oil 


(a DO YOU CONSIDER Canadian And 
conda Oil shares a buy «rouné 
20 ~cents?—D. C., Port Radtun 
NWT. 


With total revenue of $8,825 at last 
report, the company not too \ell en 
dowed with either oil reser-es ¢ 
working capital, and income 
from minority royalty interes's, 
stock does not appear to be an attrac: 
tive speculation. 


Ponder Oils 


i 1 BOUGHT 500 shares of (ond 
Oils at $2.50 as a spec: (ation 
Present price $1.25. Would (ad: 


vise purchasing another S00 s) ores 
the present time?—C. C. C Hale 
fax, NS. 

Ponder, with working cap al ° 
$548,026 and estimated pro. uctiol 
income of $530,000, has been .dle & 
continue production and devel \pmen 
work im several areas in bo 1 the 
United States and Canada. ‘*!! © 

Saturda Vight 
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serves. estimated at 1.6 million  bar- 
rels ‘ast February, have been expand- 
ed by recent successes. The company 
now has interests in some 20 pro- 
ducing wells and small royalty inter- 
ests 1 10 Bonnie Glen wells. 

mm this data an estimated value 
line of $1.10 is calculated. At the 
present price of $1.20 the stock ap- 
peas to be in a buying range for a 
mov: to $1.50 and possibly $1.95. 
Lim:ied purchases on weakness seem 
advisable here. 


— 


Trons Empire Oils 


8 {AVING RECENTLY become inter- 
vied in some shares of Trans 
Empire Oils Ltd., 1 should like your 
opinion on the value of these shares 
lay's market prices; the possibi- 
future increase in price or in- 


rerest. return.—J.F.. Calgary. 
With proved oil reserves of 7.8 
m n barrels. working capital of 


§550.045 and production income ex- 
pected to rise considerably from last 
year's $689,524. Trans Empire ap- 
pears to be in line with estimated 
at the present price of $2.55. 

The possibility of an increase in 
he ce of these shares depends upon 
the continued expansion of oil re- 
serves and production and the general 
trend of the oil market. 

\ithough the major oils in New 
York have provided excellent leader- 
ship to the advance to 277 and 107, 
as measured by the Dow-Jones aver- 
iges. most of the western oils have 

to respond and the group has 
emained stagnant on Canadian Ex- 

Until the riddle of the routes of 
the gas pipelines is solved by the vari- 

Ils governing bodies in Edmonton, 
Ott and Washington—a_ solution 
wh does not seem likely before 
September—little interest is likely to 
de displaved in Canadian oils. If and 
When activity returns to this sector 

market, Trans Empire. after 
ts g decline from the 1952 high 
of $7.00 to the recent low of $2.51. 


ee ‘tage a primary recovery to 


‘i e396 


\ rnings will likely be applied 
opment costs for some time 

he nd the trust deed of the fund- 
ed t regulates dividend payouts, 
the imption of dividends seems a 


ong \ in the future at this time. 


Wilton Brick 
¥ M INTERESTED in the Milton 


k Company. It is my under- 
tar that this organization has 
us financial position con- 
wade over the past few years and 
as f hilities of improved earnings 

ture. | would appreciate your 
e to ws future prospects. 
B I f Fredericton, NB 
It ilance sheet shows that the 
et | ts of this company have in- 
Crease trom $22.275 in 1948 to 


3120 in 1952. Working capital in 
Me sane period improved from a 
deficit of $42,546 to $329,753. Ex- 
Pansion of plant and equipment has 
fontnucd and the third tunnel kiln 
Was placed in operation recently to 
bring production capacity up to 25 
million 


ricks per year. Demand con- 
Unues at boom proportions and the 
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total 1953 output is contracted for. 
Curiously, the financial statements 
omit the figures for total sales and 
production costs: it is impossible. 
therefore, to make any estimate of 
earnings. 

From the longer term view it is 
evident that operations are at a peak 
and the present price of 1.85 seem- 
ingly reflects fully the present good 
conditions. As building activity fluc- 
tuates over a broad range. any severe 
slackening of the building boom in the 
Toronto area will place both the stock 
and net earnings under pressure. Thus 
the stock is not attractive for long 
term holding. 


Fairfax Mines 


Fi} I WOULD APPRECIATE vour opin- 
ion on Fairfax Mine 1 hold 
1,000 shares purchased four years as 
at 10 cents. What would 

me to do with it? My wife 12 2R¢ 
papering the hathroom at the 
Should 1 follow her ad é M.M 


Burbank. California 


There is no market for the stoch 
It might be verv ttractive T tne 


cottage walls 
Consolidated Orlac 


¥ WOULD YOU PLEASE ¢ég é ré 
opinion as to tne prospe 


Consol 





ing at the present pr 


A. M. R., Truro, NS 


Consolidated Orlac. fter being 
reorganized on ; ne-for-tw Fasis 
has concentrated exploration effort 


on a Dase meta 





urst oO ch 
uranium prospect in the Beaverlodge 
area of Saskatchewar As on pre- 
liminary work has been done on these 
properties. it is impossible t SSESS 


what mineral values thev c 








\ recent financ ne acTeen ert 
provided for the underwriting 
400.000 share cents d the 
opuoning of three blocks of 20 
shares at 15. 2 and 25 cer 
other agreement has deen conc.udec 
for Consolidated Orlac to take Ver 
the assets of Fiveland Mines 
SO00.000 shares 
deper de po the eff ‘ 

ters IT AC ne r . 
Le - > - > -_\ 
C C AINg Quie 











a4 
WHAT ARE ?/ prosp ' 
Vittie Kirklar a Var 
None. The company 1s dorn 
Dp 
WHAT SHOULD / a f K 
dona Mines stock } G 4 Sarr 


Sell it 


DO YOU THINK Scarlet Ou 
keeping?—H. E., Aldershot 
No 


‘inancing 


Canadian Industry 


increasingly competitive nature of 


s markets often requires new 


proved methods of industrial production. 


nodernization 


Wood, Gundy & 


Limited 


Wore and mor 


Company 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
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white 
There 1s ittle external >videnc 
identify this short. cheery man 
executive vice-president of one of 
biggest companies in the Domin- 
ion, Canadian Breweries Ltd., which 
is the main stockholder of O’Keefe’s 
Melville Joseph Kelly was born 53 
years ago in Toronto, the son of an 
Irish railroader, and demonstrated his 
independence at an early age by also 
taking up railway work—but with a 
competing company. (Even today he 
has a prejudice about family ties in 
business but it is unijikely to cause 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or ‘Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
Ltd 





and hase hall 


Brewing 


in Business 





intends 


nenas 





accident that he 


it Car about 

work with a 

ant, George Stiff, 

also ha ppened to be secretary or 

the now-defunct Brewers’ Association. 

At any rate the voung man became 

iterested in the brewerv business as 

career and by 1927 was himseif 

Ontario Brewers’ 

The same vear he mar- 

ried and three later joined 

Canadian Breweries Ltd. as General 

Manager on the transport side and 

sroved his executive skill in a variety 

of tasks until, in 1950, he was ap- 
pointed President of O’Keefe’s. 

From a red leather chair in his 

t office atop the five-storey 
brewery offices in Toronto the sport- 
lov ng pres! dent (“I also play golf but 
my own game is my greatest handi- 
cap”) has many matters to occupy 
his attention. He does a considerable 
amount of voluntary work for such 

ganizations as the Boy Scouts and 
the Community Chest, and was also 
chairman of a fund-raising commit- 
tee which recently drummed up more 
than $800,000 for his old college— 

Michael's. His explanation for that 
might help to explain his success in 
other fields. 

“First you nip around and find out 
how many good men you have on 
your side,” he says. “Then you tell 
them what you want done and keep 
them at it. Keep giving them a nudge 

that’s the secret of getting results. ’ 

JOHN WILCOCK 


secretarvV oF the 


Associat 
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1 peacnes. 
DEauty Spot 


primitive native 





tor the ideal 
¥—vacation in 
. For further 
. see your travel 
agenr, any airline or 
shipping ofthce, or writ 
st Boar 1, 


Toronto. 


to Jamaica Touri 


47 Fraser Ave., 


POWER CORPORATION or GANADS 


Lourep 


The Board of Directors has declare 
the following dividend. 


No par value Common Stock 


No. 47. Quarterly 50c. per share, 
payable September 30th, 1953 to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 8th, 1953. 


V. J. NIXON, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, July 24th, 1953. 
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Feonomic Diagnosis 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 
ing coder adverse spring weather con- 
ditio’s, the national grain area this 
year is more than one million acres 
<maier than in 1952. However, there 
are --ctions in the West where not 
more than three-quarters of the avail- 


F able .ultivated land was planted. For- 


tuna'-ly the growing season has been 
quits favorable and some of the early 
hand.caps have been overcome, but 
nothing like the bumper yields of last 
year need be expected. The last wheat 


F ear. ending July 31, 1953, saw wheat 


ippiies in the four major exporting 


SUPT orc & 

couniries — Canada, United States, 
Argentina and Australia—mounting 
to over one billion bushels, nearly 


double those of a year previous. These 
stocks were made up of those on the 
farms as Well as in commercial posi- 
tions. although most of them were 
jut of the growers’ hands. 

Indications are that the wheat har- 
vest in most of the Northern Hemis- 
phere will be a good one, though not 


equal to the exceptional yield of 
1952. Canada’s crop this year is sub- 
ect to frost damage because of the 
ite planting season. However, any 


deficiencies in the new crops will be 
more than offset by the immense 
carryover in the four exporting coun- 
tries. This situation seems to warrant 
special attention to the following views 
expressed recently by a private Bel- 
iuthority in a position to make 
: detached analysis: 

Ihe endeavors of monopolies to 
eep Wheat prices as high as possible 
ire reinforced by the virtual certainty 

they will succeed, as long as quo- 

remain above the maximum 
rice, in delivering a substantial por- 


tion of their exportable surplus to the 


mporting countries. If there is no 
Wheat agreement or if the stipulated 
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developed a new fire-warning device 
known as the Firewire—a length of 
wire running through the aircraft 
which automatically “smells out” 
fire and switches on a warning ligh 
or sounds an alarm in the pilot's cock 
pit. Lighter than conventional det 
tors, it is simpler in operation and 
requires only one circuit in place of 
an intricate svstem of electrical wir- 
ing. 







quota is reduced to a sufficient extent 
in the new agreement, then the mon- 
opolies will be forced to underbid 
each other on a broader basis and, 
especially now that offerings of wheat 
are ample throughout the world, prices 
will automatically be lowered to an 
appreciable, and for the consumers, 
worthwhile extent . . . Indeed, in the 
U.S., virtually supreme power to de- 
termine the extent of offerings, and 
thus the level of prices of wheat is 
vested in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration In Canada the Wheat 
Board controls the supplying of wheat 
to the world market, while in Austra- 
lia high foreign selling prices are laid 
down by the Government to compen- 
sate for the maintenance of internal 
prices at a low level for the benefit of 
home consumers .. . The British 
wheat trade is speculating on the 
CCC’s being forced, under the pres- 
sure of storage and financing prob- 
lems, to enter the market with sub- 
stantially larger offerings than are 
necessary for the rotation of its stocks 
and thus send prices down .. . It is 
the relative strength of the various 
political interests within the large 
wheat-growing countries themselves 
which will determine the extent to 
which a further decline in wheat 
prices will ensue from the present 
broadening of the international posi- 
tion of this important commodity.” 

Two other primary industries, fish- 
ing and logging, have also been in a 
rather unhealthy condition. The spring 
runs of fish on both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific coasts were comparatively 
light, and while the summer catches 
have been high in some districts, they 
are reported poor in other areas. 
Moreover, increased competition from 
Iceland and Norway has been felt in 
the eastern American market. The 
wood cut in eastern Canada was 
quite drastically curtailed last winter 
because of large stocks of pulp wood 
and of a weaker lumber market. Con- 
ditions in the forest industry as a 
whole would be much worse today 
were it not for a stronger demanc for 
lumber springing from greater activ- 
itv in construction both in Canada 
and the United States. Mills in British 
Columbia have been able to ship much 
larger quantities of lumber th ough 
the domestic and American markets 
than in 1952, to offset a drop of about 
50 per cent this year in exports to 
Britain. 

The rather precarious condition of 
the economy at this time should not 
be regarded as so critical as to cause 
a depression, or even a sharp reces- 
sion. But it should be plain that there 
are more dislocations than there were 


a Vear ago. 













































































Yes, more and more Canadians are finding that 
highballs taste better when they're mixed with club soda. 


That’s because club soda means Canada Dry Sparkling 






Water—world’s finest mixer. Its the only mixer with 


Blend-ability . . . points up the flavor of every drink. 


























British air safety experts have 



























AVAILABLE IN THREE 
CONVENIENT SIZES 


Buy a few bottles today! 
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STEINWAY IS EXCLUSIVE WITH EATON'’S 
IN MOST CITIES ACROSS CANADA 











iE FALL millinery this year is defj- 
nitely flattering. At Fashion 


Fashion 


Week in New York, we viewed to 
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WHITBY, ONTARIO 


Residential and 
Day School for Girls, 
near Toronto. 
Grades 1 to 13 
and Vocational. 
Valuable entrance 
scholarships. 
Write for prospectus. 


B.A., B.D., Mus. D., 


MOULTON 


COLLEGE Established 1888 


70-88 BLOOR STREET EAST 
TORONTO 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Central Location 
Roomy Residences 
Modern Laboratorses 
Well Equipped Gymnasium 
Secretarial Course 


School Re-opens Sept 10th 


For illustrated brochure, u 
the Principal 


Marion V. Royce, M.a 


In a Man’s World 


SELDOM had a young and beauti- 
ful woman to deal with such a 
problem as confronted Mrs. Wendy 
B. MacPherson, of Vancouver, moth- 
er of four children, when she heard 
that her husband had been killed in 
a plane accident. Her husband, an 
RCAF veteran, had been founder and 
managing director of a new and 
growing business. All the involved 
details had been in his head. His wife 
knew nothing about it, had no busi- 
nenss training. 

She could sell out. It was the ob- 
vious step. There was a full career 
in the care of the children. It was 
the decision expected of her. 

Then she thought, “My husband 
built this up for the children. The 
business was part of his life.” She 
made up her mind. The next mor- 
ning she was down at the office— 
in the President’s chair. 

Wendy MacPherson became, in 
that instant, the only woman in a 
man’s business. At 28, she was Presi- 


dent of Western Canada’s leading 
bearing distributors, specialists in 


gear couplings, pillow blocks, split 
roller bearings, and __ ball-bearings. 
Her world was to be the British In- 
dustries Fair, the Black Country of 
industrial England, and casting shops, 
paper mills, mines and engineering 
shops. 

She was in a world inhabited by 
men with a strange language of their 
own. An error in the code-number 
of, for instance, a Lineshaft Box 
Take-l Pp or a Double-Pillow Block 
could mean the stopping of a massive 
engine and the shut-down of a fac- 
tory. In these crises, they telephone 
BC Bearing Engineers Ltd., usually 
in the middle of the night, to replace 
the bearing without delay. They usu- 
ally ask for the President. 

Wendy MacPherson put two of the 
children into school, engaged a house- 
keeper, and began spending the hours 
between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. in the 
President’s chair. She began to master 
an immense code-book covering the 
dimensions, titles, and code-numbers 
of tens of thousands of bearings. In 
twelve months, she knew her decision 
had been right. She was boss in a 
man’s world. 


Fi HER appearance was hardly “suit- 

able” to the top executive posi- 
tion. The President is dark, elegant, an 
athletic 120 pounds, with slim legs, 
large hazel eves, an olive skin and a 
slow smile. At school she had failed 
at arithmetic and science. She had 
vague ideas of going into dress- 
designing, but as soon as she was 
eighteen all the plans went out the 
window and she married’ Robert 
M.cPherson. The following year she 
was a mother. 

She had a power of attorney when 
her husband was overseas, but had 
no insight into his affairs. In 1945, 
when she had four children, tragedy 
struck. 

Having organized the care of her 
children, she began to re-shape her 
whole life. Her reading had been 
light novels. Now she would curl up 
with a good book, /ndustrial Organi- 
zation, or a trade paper. She gave up 
golf and tennis. She had a staff of 
20 men, in the main Vancouver of- 





Gade of Baron Stud 


; . 
MRS. WENDY MACPHERSON: She re-shaped her life. 


fice and in branches in Edmonton, 
Calgary, and Regina. There were, of 
course, crises in the internal manage- 
ment. There were times when she 
came face to face with the mentality 
that Says, “its always been done this 
way.” The new President asked, 
“Why?” 

She began taking emergency calls. 
Harassed engineers, calling on long 
distance at 3 a.m., reeled off their 
code numbers, and received confirma- 
tion from a cool though less than con- 
fident voice. Soon, she could find her 
way round the racks in the storeroom. 

Then she decided to call on the 
manufacturers represented by the 
firm. When she registered at Chicago, 
New York and Indianapolis hotels, 
she signed herself “W. B. MacPher- 
son”. The managers, expecting a busi- 
ness lunch and some stories at the 
Club, executed double-takes all over 
the industrial East when the Presi- 
dent of B.C. Bearings, slim and ele- 
gant, walked in on high heels. Pri- 
vately, she enjoyed it. 

“One man who’d heard the astound- 
ing news that a woman was coming 
round the plant, left word that if I 
was over fifty, he was ‘Out,’” she 
says. “When I left, after touring the 
place, he said, ‘You’ve cut down pro- 
duction to a new low.’ I took it as 
a compliment.” 

In San Francisco, there was some 
frantic telephoning by the president 
of a company. “A somewhat flustered 
escort was provided at the last mo- 
ment for the evening,” she says, “and 
there was an atmosphere of frantic 
reshuffling about the whole thing. I 
knew what had happened; a date had 





been arranged for the visiting Presi- 
dent. Some girl in San Francisco must 
have needed plenty of explanations 


at being stood up.” 
Wendy MacPherson was the onl 
woman at countless 


conventions. She tried to enrol in 


course at the “University of British 
Columbia, but had to bow out. She 


was formally eligible for membership 


of the Vancouver Board of Trade, bu! 
ran into the same difficulty. It was 4 
man’s world. 

How has the femininity survived 
in this woman who is a boss’ 

At home she is a different person 
ality. “I always change, take a shower 
and I'm myself again,” she says. “The 
trouble is, you get too independent— 
too used to saying ‘Do this, do that 
I'd like to get married again, and sta) 
on in the business as a director onl) 
There’s no real reason to lose your 
femininity. Businessmen expect some 
body in stout tweeds and sensible 
shoes, but I like to surprise them. 

The President likes to dance. St 
goes to service balls in Vancouvel 
and likes nothing better than a cock 
tail, dinner and dance in a hotel. Ste 
has evolved some remarkable theomes 


about the relationship of men at 
el 
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SIMCOE, ONT. 
For boys, ages 6-12, nee ing 
special attention. Op-ns 
Sept. 8. Conducted by Mrs. 
F. P. Grove. 
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women in business, and revealed her- 
self .» acutely conscious of the con- 
trove s¥ between businessmen and 
their wives, when the bread-winner 
coms home to find his mate equally 
exhausted. 

1 man says, “Tired? Why? Sit- 
ting .t home all day .. .!” 

The wife says, “Tired! You spend 
three hours over lunch!” 

The businessman may be astonish- 
ed to discover that in Mrs. MacPher- 
son. sho has known both sides of the 
controversy, he has an ardent sup- 
port 

“Women don’t understand,” she 
says. “A man is working even when 
he's sitting at the Club. Women will 
never understand it, but I know there’s 
a different kind of fatigue. Granted 
that « woman in the home is physi- 
cally exhausted very often—I know 
that housework can be tiring—but 
running a business tires you terribly. 
Many women don’t understand that a 
man has to worry and scheme and 
make decisions that might mean a 
lot of money. When he gets home he 
wants to sit down and relax. I know 
| do. And that’s when many women 
say, You don’t do anything all day: 
just sit in a big chair and give orders’.” 

Her unique viewpoint also gives 
her an opportunity to throw a criti- 
cism at the husbands. 

“Sometimes it’s their own fault,” 
she says. “Why don’t they let their 
vives into the secrets of their busi- 
ness? They find shop-talk interesting 
enough for their friends, so can’t they 
make it absorbing to their wives, who 
should be more than just interested? 
Wives ought to learn something of the 
technical end of the business that 
keeps their husbands away from them 
| day. IT wish I had done so.” 


8 \weNDY MacPherson has now, 
g o and a half years after her 
great decision, a salary substantially 


over 0,000 a year, has organized 
hersell into a position where she can 
take time off for her family, aad, 
with the help of some loyal associ- 
ates s tripled the business since 
1950. today, she looks with satisfac- 
tion round a new office on Vancou- 
ver's broadway, and at the great steel 
sign outside, in the shape of a giant 
ball-bearing. Inside, the overhead 
ghtins is of the same design. A mod- 
emmisti, staircase, sturdy and mascu- 
ne ds up to the first floor. The 
office of the President is panelled, 
with wide windows and deep leather 
chairs. In the mahogany sides of the 
couch. there are two cocktail bars, 
swive out on ball-bearings. Her 
desk incluttered, and if there is 
any trace of a woman’s influence, it 
IS in t lrapes—green and coral and 
grey in un Aztec design. 

But there is nothing masculine 
bout \ endy MacPherson, though 


Most of ‘he staff know her as “Mac”. 
In fact. there is something essentially 


femini n a gesture she allows her- 
‘eli—an absent-minded fingering of 
an ear I asked about the peculiar 
shape of the trinket and she took it 
off to show me. It was formed of a 
Palr of >ull-bearings linked together. 

‘Th a set in gold, also,” she 


‘aid, “With cuff-links to match. But 
these ary right out of the stockroom, 
chrome-niated. Code number 33KD3, 


you're interested.” ROLAND WILD 
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Wagging Tongues 





i BARBARA STANWYCK is anold hand 
at suffering, and in All I Desire 
she does it at length, aided and abetted 
by the other sufferers in the cast. 

We don’t know what it is about 
Miss Stanwyck that makes the studio 
authorities think she should agonize 
through film after film, year after 
year; she gives the appearance of 
being a trim, efficient person who 
could handle all her affairs without 
exciting any of the gossip that never 
fails to make her miserable on cel- 
luloid. 

Gossip causes all her trouble in 
All I Desire, in which she is the 
mother of three children (played by 
Marcia Henderson, Lori Nelson and 
Billy Grey), is married to a school 
principal (Richard Carlson), and 
manages to get herself mixed up with 
the neighbourhood black sheep (Lyle 
Bettger). To escape from the wag- 
ging tongues, she leaves her brood, 
does some stage work for ten years, 
and then returns to find her children 
ten years older, her loving husband 
a bit miffed, and the no-good guy still 
with a gleam in his eye. In her ef- 
forts to brush off the bum, she gets 
involved in a shooting, and away she 
goes on another session of sorrow. 

Miss Stanwyck handles the role 
with a sort of tired competence. The 
rest of the cast does nothing to re- 
lieve the general dreariness. 

White Witch Doctor is a kind of 
road-show version of African Queen 
with all the comedy and characteriza- 
tion left out. Susan Hayward is pre- 
sented as a missionary-nurse who 
arrives in Africa loaded with hymn- 
books, gauze bandages, sedatives and 
disinfectants; and a less likely-looking 
candidate for the Board of Foreign 
Missions it would be impossivle to 
imagine. Robert Mitchum is the guide 
and adventurer who makes it his busi- 
ness to protect the new arrival from 
snakes, chiggers, tarantulas and a 
native witch doctor whose sense of 
professional etiquette has been out- 
raged. Both stars come throuzh sate 
and sound in the end, though it was 











hard to believe that Susan Hayward 
could survive her jungle experiences 
without losing at least the crease in 
her well-cut slacks; or even that lady 
missionaries wore slacks back in 1907. 

Affair with a Stranger is a slight 
little comedy Starring Victor Mature 
and Jean Simmons. In this picture 
Mr. Mature smiles quite frequently 
and even achieves an unfamiliar and 
rather massive comedy manner. Most 
of the time, however, he succeeds in 
keeping his thoughts, if any. to him- 
self. The story, which has to do with 
a domestic tiff between a successful 
Broadway dramatist and his wife, is 
told in a series of flashbacks of very 
mild interest. Mary Lowrey Ross 


Toronto 


Famous Canadian School for 
girls, founded 1887. Many valu- 
able Entrance Scholarships and 
Bursaries available. For illus- 
trated Prospectus with full in- 
formation regarding fees, cour- 
ses and College life, write to-—- 
The Principal, Alma College, 
Dept. B., St. Thomas, Ont 
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Established 1894 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


From Kindergarten to University Entrance 


Curriculum modernized to meet today’s educa- 
tional needs. Spacious buildings set in 35 acres of 
beautiful grounds. Usual school subjects including 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Physical Training and 


Games. 


For Information and Prospectus 


Write: THE PRINCIPAL, MISS CATHERINE STEELE, M.A, 


NEW TERM:— New Boarders— Wed., Sept. 9—Returning Boarders—Thurs., Sept. 10 
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IDEAL CONDITIONS 


The Chapel is commodious, con 


venient, beautifully and appro 


priately appointed. Equipped with 
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organ. The chapel is com- 


pletely Air-Conditioned 


CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 
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ATHLETES 
FOOT 


What it is 
How you get it 
How to get relief 
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Athlete's Foot is caused by parasitic 
micro-organisms. Left untreated, it can 
burrow under skin tissue, attack nerve 
endings, lead to disability. Severe case 


shown here requires doctor’s care. 


Raw cracks between your toes invite 
Athiete’s Foot—especially in summer. 
When Athlete’s Foot fungi infect, skin 
reddens, itches painfully, flakes off. 


re # 
For relief of Athlete’s Foot symptoms, 
use Absorbine Jr. daily. Cool, soothing 
Absorbine Jr. kills all the Athlete’s Foot 
fungi it can reach. Promotes healing of 
skin. To prevent re-infection, boil socks; 
don’t share towels. 


Absorbine Jr., original 
relief for Athlete’s Foot, 
has been proven success- 
fulin relieving Athlete’s 
Foot misery in 3 out of 4 
cases tested. Available at 
all drug counters. Buy a 
bottle today. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


205 
W. F. Young, Inc. 
Lyman House, 286 St. Paul St. W., Montreal 


Absorbine Jr. — postpaid. 
Name 


‘ 

| 

Please send me a free sample bottle of 
I 

| 

Address | 
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City eee Prov — 
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Light Years Ago This Week 


Gi WORLD WAR IL Came to an end, 
= with the unconditional surrender 
of Japan, on August 14, 1945. The 
Front Page of SATURDAY NIGHT for 
Aug. 25 of that year dealt with the 
atom bomb, two of which had ex- 
ploded in the face of the world over 
Hiroshima on Aug. 6 and Nagasaki 
on Aug. 9. The editorial said: “The 
immediate result of the invention of 
the atom bomb is that two of the 
Great Powers, owing to their access 
to certain raw materials and_ their 
possession of certain items of scien- 
tific knowledge, are in a position to 
impose their will without any limit 
whatsoever upon all the rest of the 
world. That which has already been 
done to Japan can be done to any 
other nation presumably to 
Russia.” 

The two countries referred to were 
the United States and Great Britain, 
but SATURDAY NIGHT'S prophecy has 
gone unfulfilled during the past eight 
years, firstly because of the peaceful 
sentiments of the Western Powers, 
secondly, because of the attitude ot 
their peoples to the use of the bomb, 
and thirdly because such traitors as 
Klaus Fuchs, Allan Nunn May, Bruno 
Pontecorvo, the Rosenbergs, and 
others, gave the scientific know-how 
of the atom bomb to the Russians. 

A long editorial dealt with the ques- 
tion of Canadian drinking habits, and 
the writer hoped that this country, 
under the leadership of returning 
servicemen, would demand an end to 
unattractive beer parlors. It said, in 
part, “With the aid of the young men 
returned from overseas, it should be 
possible for the majority in every 
province, who do not believe that the 
drinking of beer is in itself immoral, 
to get together and insist that the 
citizens of their provinces shall be 
permitted to perform this not immoral 
act in comfort, in decency and in 
self-respect.” 

Another Front Page item comment- 
ed on the fact that the Dominion 
Government was willing to pay com- 
pensation for all damage to property 
caused by the VE Day riots in Hali- 
fax. A report by a Royal Commission 
blamed the riots on the Navy. The 
riots, it said, “originated in failure on 
the part of the naval command to plan 
for keeping naval personnel off the 
city streets... We could never under- 
stand the mental processes of people, 
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in Saturday Night 


whether Royal Commissioners or not, 
who would try to deny the men who 
had fought the war the right to cele- 
brate its victory, while allowing civi- 
lians to carouse at will. 

On the Dear Mr. Editor page was 
a letter from Mrs. James G. Endicott, 
the wife of a recent winner of the 
Stalin Peace Prize. Mrs. Endicott did 
her bit to pave the way for Mao Tse 
Tung and his “agrarian” hordes by 
saying, . Socialism is regarded as 
a goal too far off to be practical poli- 
tics in China, much less Communism 
there or in the world at large.” 

And in another letter Francis X. 
Chauvin (no relation to Nicolas Chau- 
vin who gave us the word “chau- 
vinism”) said, “Canada is not an 
English-speaking country, it Is offi- 
cially, i.e. by the authority of the 
law, a bilingual country.” G. Lyman 
Duff of Montreal denied this, and 
quoted the British North America 
Act in support of his argument that 
Canada is only bilingual in the Do- 
minion legislature and courts, and in 
the legislatures and courts of Quebec 
and Manitoba. 

Maurice Webb~ wrote, “Labor 
Knows What It Will Do In Britain”; 
Wilfrid Egglestone headed his Ot- 
tawa Letter, “Canada’s Position In 
Reconversion Different From Britain 
And U.S.”; Leonard Jackson talked 
of Palestine in an article titled “To 
Palestine Arab and Jew, Peace Means 
War’. 

Raymond Arthur Davies (formerly 
National Secretary of the Young 
Communist League of Canada, and 
then known as Roy Davis) wrote the 
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second of a series of articles from 
Poland for SATURDAY NIGHT. This 
was the record of an interview with 
the Polish Premier at that time, E4. 
ward Boleslaw Osobka-Morawskj. 
who disappeared into the Comminis 
void reserved for fellow-trave|ling 
Premiers years ago. Davies was un. 
able to mask his Communist back. 
ground, and his copy is_ liberally 
sprinkled with such party-line phrase; 
as “one of the more militant Warsay 
areas,” “trains its cadres,” “hostile 
activities,” “ideological changes 
“fascist elements” and such. 

As Walter Reuther once said, 
quote him loosely, “It is easy to spo Re 
a Communist. If something walk 
like a duck, talks like a duck. ani 
converses with other ducks, it’s 
duck.” Davies was a duck in th 
Red flock for so long that it wa 














































natural for him to cant  party-lin: 
quacks. 
Under Art and Artists we rea 





that Winston Churchill showed on; 
of his paintings, a Riviera landscap: 
at an exhibition in Paris. His pain. 
ing hung alongside works by Picass 
Gauguin, Cézanne, Renoir, and oth 
French masters, but held its own wi 
them, and was given the highs 
praise by the critics. Something ex 
that we did not know until readin: 
this is that Churchill painted ma 
pictures in his early life under © 
pseudonym of Charles Maurin. i 
Even before 1914 he sold many i 
his paintings under the Maurin namjRy 
and they, were good enough to > 
bought by collectors who paid S$!- 
apiece for them, a good price in tho 
days. Pablo Picasso was quoted 
saving, “If Mr. Churchill were no! 
Prime Minister, he might easily ¢ 
a living as an artist.” And a leade es 
French newspaper commented 
Churchill’s Riviera canvas, “This 
first-rate work of art of which no 
fessional painter would be ashamed 


2 THE FILM PARADE reviewed | 

ley of Decision, starring Greg” 
Peck and Greer Garson, and The ( 
Is Green, starring Bette Davis. Va 
of Decision apparently wasn't 
tough to sit through, but Mary Low: 
Ross said about The Corn Is Gres 
“The picture, like the play, was ¢ 
ceived as a study in the deep urge 
of the human spirit towards the ly 
Pedagogy is a difficult subject to? 
sent dramatically. While there - 
moments when it succeeds in its * 
tention there are many long stret’ 
in which it has the nagging qu:' 
of homework.” 

In rare moments of fancy we Wo- 
like to become a movie critic © 
selves, just to be able to clobbe 
poor movie with a mot juste 

We would have dismissed 7 /e H 
Is Green with the sentence, “Co 
or not, it is still corn.” But per 
it is such ambitions 4 
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Model by made!... 
mile by mile 


Thriftiest movers of them all 


The strikingly new 

Sedan Delivery is an ideal 
advertisement for the business 
it serves model 227 


Good appearance and 
utility are combined in the three 
outstanding GMC Pick-up delivery trucks. 


271.1 
zi y. Mak G.V.W.'s 4800, 5800, 7000 pounds. 


G.V.W. 4100 Ibs. 


‘gt genes gers co 
readily conver ted t and 4 
supplies. Model 9316, Max.G V W. 48 3001 


n 1,000 or 14 
choice ra 125 in., 137 in 
wheelbase. 


» in tn 


uoted ere he famous 235.5 cu. in. 
te aes j e, this truck has pulling 
re Mi ver tom ts load carrying ability 
silv g t any outstanding features. 9500 
Chassis and Cab Max. G.V.W An ideal truck for heavy hauling up to 16,000 
a lear bs. pounds G.V.W., the 9700 Series Option 131 
nted provides a wide range of wheelbases. Faster A wide variety of special be 
a road schedules at top economy are made can be used to advantage g ua: wilt the : 
‘This possible by the proven 248 cu. in Torque series Cab-Over-Engine mod p. tok atrucktha arcalrstandina 
no master engine. plant is th oad- 3 on or fft ight way. Illustrated 
. master engine. i e 0 He t series. 
hamed 


you faster acceleration, greater hill-climbing Your GMC dealer will put you behind the wheel 


wed 
y Coreg 
The ¢ 


en for model, feature for feature, these 
1953 trucks are the greatest GMC trucks 
ver built. They bring you new staying power 
nd new safety with heavier, more rigid and 
urable construction. All 1953 models provide 
icreased horsepower and higher compression 
iio. These thrifty valve-in-head engines give 


ability—and even greater economy than 
ever before. 

But there’s oaly one way to really know what 
advantages are waiting for you in these new 
GMC’s— 

Drive one yourself! 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


of one of the wide variety of models available. 
You'll thrill to the drive of sparkling horse- 
power—the lift of responsive high compression 
—the solidity and stamina which will enable 
you to save more and make more on every haul- 


ing job—with GMC. 
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rf all whiskies exported 
throughout the world 
from any country, 
more St Eran § ie 0) 
1s Sold than 


any other brand. 


Seagram's 
VO. 
CANADIAN WHISKY 


A RARE OLD DELICATE CANADIAN WHISKY 
SPECIALLY MATURED IN OAK CASKS 


DISTILLED. AGED AND BOTTLED UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


JOSEPH E SEAGRAM &- SONS,LIMITED 
WATERLOO - ONTARIO -CANADA 


DISTILLERS SINCE 1857 


CONTENTS 25 OUNCES 
a Honoured the world over 
we r Se S Kae a - 
bie Ss = Ea, 4 7 we ” 
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